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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive 
Collection 


of quality Antiques in 


Scotland 








An unusual Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Cupboard or Bookcase An important Antique Regency Mahogany Dining Table comprising four separate tables 
with two finely figured decors. Width 5 feet 4 inches, height 5 feet with ree loose leaves. Fully extended the top measures 14 feet 6 inches long and 
10 inches. is 56 inches wide. Height 30 inches. 











An Antique Sheraton Mahogany Secretaire An important pair of eighteenth century Lead Garden An important Antique Grandfather 
Chest of Drawers with original Bookcase. Figures measuring 50 inches high. Clock with fine Chippendale Mahogany 
Width 43 inches, height 7 feet 2 inches. case. Maker, William Barker of 


Wigan. An exactly similar clock is 
in the South Kensington Museum. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 




















SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 12th October, at 9.30 p.m., of 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


BY BRAQUE, GRIS, MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, 
PICASSO, ROUAULT AND SOUTINE 


the property of JACQUES SARLIE, Esq., of New York City, and 
THE JACQUES SARLIE FOUNDATION, New York City. 


BRAQUE. Nature Morte: Vase de Fleurs et Plats de Fruit sur une Table. Signed. 199 in. x 252 in, 








Illustrated Catalogue (51 plates, 11 in colour), 10/-. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 




















DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce 


THE FOLLOWING SALES 


FRIDAY, 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1960, at 11 a.m. 

FINE CARPETS AND RUGS including Oriental, Wilton, 

Axminster (some new) rolls of carpeting, etc. 

ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, 31st August and 1st 
September, 1960. 

FRIDAY, 9th SEPTEMBER, 1960, at 11 a.m. 

SUPERB SELECTED CARPETS AND RUGS including 

Antique pieces, Chinese, Tabriz, Kirman, Kashan carpets in 

sizes to 20 ft. Selected Persian silk and other rugs. 


ON VIEW—W ednesday and Thursday, 7th and 8th September, 
1960. 
FRIDAY, 16th SEPTEMBER, 1960, at 11 a.m. 


FINE QUALITY FURS including coats, jackets, stoles and 
ties in a range of mink, ocelot, Persian lamb, sable, ermine, etc. 
ON VIEW—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 13th, 14th 
and 15th September, 1960. 
FRIDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER, 1960, at 11 a.m. 
SUPERIOR CARPETS AND RUGS including Persian, Wilton, 
Oriental, and many others. 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, 21st and 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1960. 
FRIDAY, 30th SEPTEMBER, 1960, at 11 a.m. 
ANTIQUE MODERN FURNITURE including Broadwood 
satinwood grand pianoforte (Collector's item), Superior Regency 
style dining suite, an interesting collection of Georgian and 
:eproduction furniture, French tables, etc., modern bedroom 
and dining appointments and a choice selection of high grade 
furniture and effects. 


Catalogues (6d.) obtainable from the Auctioneers: 


54-56 Baker Street, W.1 


Welbeck 4488 





CATAN 
Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





XVIIIth Century Aubusson. Bouquets of flowers on a 


black background. 2 m. 20 x 3 m. 30 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-7] 























HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Established 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, P.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. 
Harry C. P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


4, Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 














ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





. &* FOR BOOKS»? 


6 There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles is 
a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 
Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.9 


—A Customer’s Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 








GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ¥e Open9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
































TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES 
(IRELAND) LTD. 


Licensed Valuers and Auctioneers of Fine Art 


ANNOUNCE THE SALE BY AUCTION IN THEIR 
DUBLIN GALLERIES on 
WEDNESDAY, 9th NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. precisely 


IMPORTANT AND FINE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
(as well as a few pictures by 19th century Artists) 


The entire Collection of a Gentleman 
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The Tower of Babel, Pieter Brueghel the Younger, 1564-1638. 


The collection includes paintings by or attributed 
to: —Angelis, Jan Brueghel, Pieter Breughel the 
Younger, Dirk Bouts, Backheusen, van Bassen, 
Bassamo, Constable, Lucas Cranagh, Clouet, 
Chardin, Gerard Dou, Delacroix, Degas, Elsheim- 
er, Floris, Gainsborough, Guercino, Giordano, 


ON VIEW DURING OCTOBER 


Jacomo Guardi, Goya, Hondecoeter, Jordaens, 
Manet, Mercier, van Orley, Palamedesz, Rosetti, 
Rubens, Renoir, Robert Raeburn Sciavoni, Steen, 
Turner, van der Venne, Valdes Leal and other 
Dutch, Flemish, English, Italian Artists. 

In all nearly 100 Pictures. 


AND UP TO DATE OF SALE 


Catalogue fully illustrated 12/6d. post free on application. 
(IF REQUIRED BY AIRMAIL : U.S.A. and Canada 12/6d. extra.) 


27 & 28 CLARE STREET, MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN 








Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 











Reg & Muriel ANDRADE 


(Members of the Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Dealers in Antiques 
ESTABLISHED 1907 






Pair carved 
wood ‘Atlas’ 
figures 
Height 
approx 7 ft. 
Circa 1750 
A.D. 
These figures 
supported 
the porch of 
a building at 
Suratford- 
on-Avon 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Stand No. 11 
7-8 BORINGDON VILLAS, PLYMPTON, S. DEVON 


(Facing Railway Station) Telephone: Plympton 3252 


Vera Sutcliffe 


specialises in Early English Porcelain 





Marked pieces from our collection of Swansea and Nantgarw 


23 BRIGHTON ROAD 
SOUTH CROYDON 
SURREY 


RESIDENT ON PREMISES 


Telephone : 
CRO. 1907 


Stand No. 46, Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 

















A fine example of an early nineteenth century ‘‘Mendlesham Chair’’ 
by Daniel and Richard Day, in fruitwood, with elm seat, the back 
rails being inlaid with boxwood. 

Daniel Day, of Mendlesham, Suffolk, a local chair maker, had a son 
who is said to have worked for Thomas Sheraton about 1790, 
afterwards returning to his father’s workshop.* 

The work produced by the father and son, is considered to be 
amongst the best of the country made furniture of its time 


*See R. W. Symonds, “‘Apollo”, November, 1935. 


Exhibiting Chelsea Autumn Antiques Fair, Stand No. 45 


CRISPIN 


The Cottage Antique Specialist 


Holywell Hill, St, 
St. Albans 53230 


2 Sopwell Lane, Albans, Herts 




















A. T. PHILP & SON 


(E. M. & D. A. P. PHILP) 


ROYAL ARCADE, 


Telephone: 22274 


36-38 CARDIFF 


A late eighteenth 
century oak burean- 
bookcase with filled in 
panels and burr-oak 
crossbanding, the in- 
terior having an un- 
usual ‘Carlton House’- 
type fitment. 


Width - 3 ft. 2 in. 
Height - 7 ft. 0 in. 
From 
Lianerch Park, 
Trefnant. 





STAND No. 48 
AUTUMN ANTIQUES FAIR 
CHELSEA TOWN HALL, OCTOBER 5th—-15th 





























Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 


HAMMERSLEY of HARPENDEN 


& 








Exhibiting 


Chelsea Autumn Fair 


Stand 34 


GEORGIAN 
AND REGENCY 


FURNITURE 
PICTURES 
ANTIQUE WEAPONS 





FINE OIL PAINTING IN GILT FRAME. 5 ft. x 3 ft. 8 in. SIGNED W. G. MEADOWS. 


STANLEY V. HAMMERSLEY 


STANLEY HOUSE, 6 PIGGOTTSHILL LANE, THE BOWLING ALLEY, HARPENDEN 
. HERTS 


4 miles from St. Albans Telephone: HARPENDEN 4053 
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INTRODUCING THE TENTH 


; - ie 
Aatamp Aotiqaes fair | 
CHELSEA TOWN HALL | 
LONDON 


OCT. 5™ ro OCT. 15” 
1960 


All goods are made prior to 1830 and are FOR SALE 





PROMOTED BY ANTIQUE DEALERS (Exhbitors & Organisers) LTD 


21 GEORGE STREET ST. ALBANS, Herts. ST. ALBANS 656069 
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Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 














RALPH COX 


Co > Castle Aild 
Lincotre 


Works of Art Old English Furniture 





AN INTERESTING OAK CUPBOARD 


Possibly a proof or toy piece. Height 20 in., width 16) in., Depth 7 in. 


Original colour and patination. Flemish or French, c. 1620. 


Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea, STAND No. 6 








Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea 
STAND No. 22 


MARGERY DEAN 


(Member B.A.D.A.) 


cA ntiques 


THE GALLERIES 
WIVENHOE 
Nr. COLCHESTER, ESSEX 
Private Address : The Old Rectory Wivenhoe, Nr. Colchester, Essex 
Telephone: Wivenhoe 523 & 254 


TRADE WELCOMED 


Cables: Anticadena 














THOMAS COULBORN 


Vesey Manor 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 


Autumn Antiques Fair— STAND 31 














* Pisit 
Poburn Antique 
Galleries 





= 


Stand 40 


Autumn Antiques fair, Chelsea 


Market Place, Woburn, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Bletchley, 


Tel. Woburn 200. 














OLIVER BENTLEY 
CLOCKMAKER 


te 
SPECIALIST IN ANTIQUE CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
Also . . . ANTIQUE SILVER, GOLD, AND HARDSTONES 


WwW 
46 WATERLOO ST., LEICESTER. Phone: Granby 963 


AUTUMN ANTIQUES FAIR, STAND No. 37 





























A pair of 
Derby Bisque 
Cupids, 

5 in. high. 





AUTUMN 
ANTIQUES FAIR 
Stand No. 20 





Sa THACKERAY STREET, W.8 western 6337 


MARGARET STEVEN = Antiques | 
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DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 





CESARE POLLINI 
d. 1630 
Study for an 
Adoration of the 
Shepherds. 
Pen and wash. 
5} x 8 in. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 


7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNightsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 























“ARTISTS 
OF FAME 
AND OF 
PROMISE” 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION or PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS anp SCULPTURE 


Part II 
August 26th to September 22nd 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 
WHI 3375 














ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 





A fine and unusual antique Coula (Asia Minor) rug with copper 
red field and ivory border. Size 9 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
































Paintings by 
COUPILLE 
DUGUID 


and 
TRACY 


until 17 September 














WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 


KEN WEBSTER 


17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 


Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea & Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons & 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver & Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent St., London, 
W.1, or a personal visit to our London showrooms would be 
welcomed. 

B. A. SEABY, LTD. 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 
Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 
DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 

58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts, St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 
Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 











August 22nd to September 10th 


Peter Woodland 
Guy Worsdell 
Connal 
PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS 


September 12th to October Ist 


Jeanrette Jackson 
Andal 
PAINTINGS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 











COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Do justice to your finest antiques—with photographs in colour or monochrome 
from WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 








MAYfair 7511. 

















FOR SALE 
PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS - WATERCOLOURS 
Iustrated Lists Free 


Old Hall Gallery Limited Rye Sussex 


Iden 














LEIGHTON HOUSE 12 HOLLAND PARK ROAD 


ART POTTERY EXHIBITION 
by MIRIAM GOLDENFOUN BARTA (israel) 


6—17 SEPTEMBER WEEKDAYS 11 am. to 5 p.m. 


Ww.14 


























JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Until September | 7th 


September 20th—October 8th 
WALTER NESSLER 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9.30—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 




















TEMPLE METZGER 
GALLERY Paintings 
8 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge 1945—1960 

















ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 

















Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone : Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


























GALERIE SAINT PLACIDE 


41 RUE ST. PLACIDE, PARIS 
Jean CARTON 


Prix de la Critique 1960 


and 


Anna KINDYNIS 


Mention de l’Etat 


September 17th to 30th inclusive 




















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Regent 7196 
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TEMPLE OF PREAPUS 48x 96 in. 1960 


AVINASH MOLTON GALLERY 
CHANDRA 44 SOUTH MOLTON ST. LONDON W1 


WEEKDAYS 10-6 SATURDAYS 10-1 
FROM SEPTEMBER 7 — OCTOBER | MAYFAIR 2482 











I—21 September 


CHAPMAN GALLERY 


| 
| 
Paintings by | 
241 KINGS ROAD : CHELSEA : S.W.3 


JADOT 
and 
STEPHENSON 


Wish to announce 
the forthcoming openin 
22 September— rand g Op g 
11 October of their new 


NEIMAN | GALLERY 

for the Exhibition of Works of Art 
by Contemporary Artists 

drian gallery 


7 porchester place marble arch 


ye eee ee Particulars from: 


CHAPMAN GALLERY LTD. 
New Painting by Jadot | FLAXMAN 0674 






































Weymouth, Dorset, 


October 


Paris Agent: 
Bureaux and Correspondence: 


| 
| 





Included in a ¥. M. W. Turner exhibition at Leggatt Bros., 30 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


Societe Francaise de Régies. 


107 Rue de Paris, Meudon (S. & O.) OBS 43-68. 
U.S.A.: James P. Montllor, 229 Summit Ave., Bogota, New Jersey. 





| greases. | 


22 SouTH MOLTON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


Tel. : MAYfair 3169. 





Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1.00 Subscription Rates: £4 10 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16.00 
Volume LXXII. No. 427 September 1960 
Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIP? ... ‘ins 61 
Thomas Kirkby: Victorian Ceramic Artist. By GEOFFREY GoppEN ... 63 
The Carlton House Table. By JAMES MELTON . we 67 
The Imperial Villa at Piazza Armerina. By PETER STONE 69 
Christ’s Hospital Plate—III. By Dr. N. M. PENZER ... 72 
The Humanist Holbein. By JEROME MELLQUIST 76 
Modern Art in Paris and London. By JEAN YvEs Mock 77 
Autumn Antiques Fair, Chelsea i 79 
Impressionists at the New Marlborough Galleries... 82 
News from London Galleries. By HORACE SHIPP 83 
Ceramic Causerie. By GEOFFREY WILLS.. 84 
Persian Enamels. By Lapy Dopps 85 
Sale Room Prices ... o oF 87 
ON COVER 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


15 — November 5 


Siege Social: 18 rue Friand XIV°. VAU 15.04 











PPD LOST OF 1 CETTE 


—— 














SAVAGE GALLERY 


65 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 


CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN, FRENCH 
AND ITALIAN 


FROM SEPTEMBER 8th to OCTOBER 4th 











“The Garden” 


Exhibition of works by 
JACQUES ZUCKER 


GALERIE PAUL PETRIDES 


53 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS, 8° 


Opening day Wednesday, 21 September 



































DELIEB ANTIQUES LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN COLLECTORS’ SILVER 





pr rt nay ceptio ley sit 





The Cut-glass specimen in the oy bine type. 

Three very fine he aioe XVIIt » by —_ y 7 ms. Collectors and Dealers are invited to send for our 
as "Ape :~ fy ed 161 1614, . _ Bulletins and illustrated Catalogue. 

STRONG ROOM 29 . LONDON SILVER VAULTS 


CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT + LONDON, W.C.2. * CHANCERY 4947 


12th-29th October 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


JANE LANE 
OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. GROsvenor 1562 


October 
RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 1906-1960 


CARLO CARRA 


Futuristic, metaphysical and later paintings 








FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES 
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MR LEONARD KOETSER 


wishes to purchase 


FINE DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


(ALSO FLOWER PAINTINGS BY FANTIN LATOUR) 


for his 
Important Forthcoming Autumn Exhibition on November Ist 
Owners of Fine Paintings 


desirous of selling should communicate with 
Mr Leonard Koetser before that date 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHltehall 9349 


This painting by Antonio Canaletto purchased by us for £32,000 } 
has recently been sold 








Antonio Canaletto 
‘View of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice’ 
canvas, 24 by 36 inches 


Formerly Collection of Major and Mrs W. H. Gibson Fleming 
Collection of Mr Peter William Baker, Ranston 
near Blandford, 1779 


Xl 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


RUSKIN versus WHISTLER 


HE chance juxtaposition of an exhibition of 
Ruskin’s drawings followed by the impres- 
sive showing of Whistler’s work at the Art’s 
Council’s Gallery revives memories of the famous 
battle between these two passionate aesthetes in 
1877-78 when the painter sued the critic for 
libel. Seen from this distance it was a sham 
fight, for both were on the side of art honesty, 
and it amazes us that the man who so powerfully 
advocated Turner could be so blind to what 
Whistler was doing in those “Nocturnes” which 
were the ostensible subject of the squabble. In 
face of Ruskin’s delicate, detailed, and methodical 
drawings it is equally amazing that his mind 
was broad enough, his eye discerning enough, to 
follow Turner’s vision in its later manifestations. 
But more than thirty years had passed when, in 
1877, he attacked the Whistler Nocturnes, and he 
was already on the verge of the mental break- 
down of the final years. 

Ruskin, however, is full of paradox. That 
mixture of real humility and blind arrogance ; 
of clear-sightedness, certainty and bewilderment: 
these are basic contradictions. The paradoxes 
can be resolved, it is true, by the conditions of 
his upbringing and his environment, and by the 
whole world of inconsistency which lay behind 
such a child, such a man. Indeed, Ruskin is a 
godsend to the Freudian psychologists. He is 
now emerging from the period of undeserved 
neglect as thinker and teacher which almost in- 
evitably followed the adulation of his lifetime. 
Particularly now that the more revealing of the 
39 solid volumes of the Library Edition of his 
Works are being republished in various “digest” 
forms under such scholarly editors as Dr. Joan 
Evans, we are beginning anew to appreciate his 
greatness. 

The Arts Council Exhibition of the drawings, small though 
it is, certainly helps to that end. Seen rightly they provide 
a clue to his whole attitude to art and nature: an attitude 
which saw art as a Clue to nature and the revelation of nature’s 
fundamental laws as the justification of art. His humility 
explains much more. He was, as Sir Kenneth Clark says, 
never without the pencil and sketch book into which daily 
he made his entries. At first (apart from conscious practice 
of technique) it was as reminder of things seen—not as we 
now might take photographs but as personal meditations on 
truth and beauty and goodness, that triune obsession of his 
mind. Like all devoted saints and mystics he was led to 
revelation, the recognition that laws of beauty lay behind 
satisfying appearances. In this selection of the drawings we 
can watch this pilgrim’s progress. 

His humility explains, too, why he so often failed by being 
bogged down in detail, for his art (and his art criticism) 
was a hymn to the microcosm. So he draws a piece of moss- 
covered brick, a seed-pod, a crab, with loving care. So ina 
tremendous study of The Market Place, Abbeville he draws 
a group of baskets in the foreground with greater perfection 
than the whole assemblage of the mediaeval buildings, ex- 
quisitely as he depicts these. In common with many of the 
ambitious things this is unfinished, though he evidently 
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By HORACE SHIPP 





Nocturne in Black and Gold: The Falling Rocket. By Whistler. 
Loaned by Detroit Institute of Arts to the Arts Council Exhibition. 


worked on it for more than a month. One of The Right 
Bank of the Grand Canal he records as having been “given 
up in despair”. Humility again ; for it is lovely, a lesson 
in the atmospheric use of the pencil. 

By a curious irony, when Whistler’s libel action with its 
sarcastic farthing damages ruined the artist he recouped him- 
self and recovered his prestige by going to Venice to make 
those most economical etchings full of light and air and sug- 
gesting the whole scene with a few exquisitely placed lines. 
It is arguable that the Thames Set and the Venice Set of his 
etchings are the most perfect things he did, and we must 
remember with gratitude the Fine Art Society who sponsored 
them. The Arts Council Exhibition should enable us to 
make a revaluation of the work of an artist who has dropped 
out of our consciousness largely because so little of his paint- 
ing or graphic art comes on to the market. This is the first 
exhibition of his work since 1905, and consists of 165 works 
divided almost equally between the paintings and the drawings 
and etchings. Many of the most important will be coming 
from the United States including that most impressive paint- 
ing The Falling Rocket from Detroit Institute of Arts. This 
as Nocturne in Black and Gold was one of the casus belli 
in the Whistler v. Ruskin suit, along with such works as the 
Battersea Bridge Nocturne now in the Tate. How little Ruskin 











APOLLO 


dreamed that his exaggerated rhetorical reference to “a pot 
of paint flung into the face of the public” would become 
an accepted art method. How little Whistler himself would 
have dreamed it or considered it as a way of art. One hopes 
that this exhibition of Whistler’s brilliant and deeply con- 
sidered Impressionism will not be hailed superficially for the 
wrong reasons and claimed as a justification for Action 
Painting. That may have its own justification, but Whistler 
gives it none. The plan is to cover the whole development 
of his art, from the drawings made when he was a student at 
Westpoint Academy to the end. It will serve its purpose 
best if we are caused to realise that there was wisdom and 
knowledge behind the persiflage, and a magnificently con- 
trolled technique behind the brush which produced the 
seeming insouciance of even the splashiest of the Nocturnes. 

The Ruskin passion for detail, the Whistlerian genius for 
total effect, provide something of a yardstick with which we 
can approach painting. It is the glory of the Old Masters 
and of the great Impressionists that they were able to com- 
bine the two principles and not let them cancel each other 
out. It is, I believe, one of the failures of much contemporary 
work that everything is sacrificed for that total effect, so that 
however exciting it may look at a first glance there is not 
enough in it to give lasting satisfaction. Paint is not enough. 
Decoration dies if you change the colour of the carpets. 
Studio jargon is not a universal language. Whistler had 
enough and to spare of all such things, but they were for him 
means for an interpretation of the effects of nature. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST RE-DISCOVERY 


In some such mood I looked at the Summer Exhibition of 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Century work at O’Hana Gallery. 
Several satisfactory paintings come from the Impressionists 
of that second line which continued the style of the great 
masters. Not that they are missing, for Camille Pissarro 
is there with a most lovely canvas, La Roche Guyon ; Renoir 
with seven including the very large La Famille ; and Sisley 
with his beautiful Rue a Moret sur Loing. Something of a 
discovery in that second eleven which includes Lebourg is 
the American artist, William Samuel Horton, who settled in 
Paris in 1890 and, except for painting tours to the East and 
to his native America, remained there until his death in 
1936. He was a friend of Monet; and, as his canvases 
reveal, Monet remained a tremendous influence, for Monet’s 
effects of snow in winter and sunshine through summer trees 
play a large part in his painting. During his lifetime he was 
pleasantly successful and Durand-Real, Georges Petit, and 
others gave him one-man shows, culminating in a notable 
retrospective at the Galerie Charpentier in 1939. But the 
tide of fashion during those years was not with Impressionism, 
and Horton’s work slipped out of register until two years 
ago when O’Hana showed it here. In the current exhibition 
are three canvases: Barges on the Seine, painted in 1909; 
Rose and Blue Symphony: Snow in Central Park (O, shades 
of Whistler in that title!) ; and Blue Moonlight, Central 
Park of 1930. They are that combination of vision and 
poetry which marks the Impressionist approach to nature 
at its best, and it is safe to predict that—if enough of the 
work of those busy more than forty years can be re-discovered 
—Horton will take a high place. 

The Post-Impressionists who renounced Impressionism 
occupy much of the rest of the O’Hana exhibition. There 
is one pleasing water-colour, Baigneurs dans un Paysage, 
by Cezanne ; a number of Utrillo’s of importance (a mori- 
torium on Utrillo for a year or two might refresh our vision 
of him); the Modigliani Portrait of Francesca Paoli, a 
notable example ; a vast Van Dongen design called War and 
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Peace of such crashing vulgarity that one hardly believes 
one’s eyes ; and some doubtless important Chagall’s in that 
mood of “Fairies at the Bottom of my Garden” which I 
would like better if his fairies were not filleted. I admit 
my prejudices which give me blind spots in an exhibition 
full of noteworthy paintings and sculptures. 

One other Summer Selection almost in the same mood 
is at Crane Kalman Gallery. Most noticeable here (and he 
is well represented at O’Hana, too) is Jawlensky who has 
eight works shown: some landscapes which do not seem to 
me to have much purpose, several of those Cubistically 
simplified Constructivist Heads in charming colour which 
are metal more attractive. He was a restless artist, but the 
experiments in this almost geometrical vein have a quietude, 
a still, small voice after the fire and earthquake of his 
Fauvisme. One other highly individual vision is that of 
André Masson who has several typical paintings in this 
exhibition. La Cascade, that subject in which he excelled, 
transmuting the arcs of the water around barely seen figures 
into rainbows of brilliance, is a quite lovely thing. Constant 
Permeke also has four paintings here, two heavy monochrome 
Nudes, and two landscapes, La Fermette the happiest of 
these. Permeke’s heavy realism is rather depressing, the 
deliberate lightness and the absence of colour of his solid 
forms create a hopeless world. We lift up our eyes unto 
the hills with Roderic O’Connor’s colourful and_ solid 
Paysage 4 la Montagne, and return to refresh ourselves finally 
under Masson’s fountains of ambient light. 


THE NEO-REALISTS IN CORK STREET 


Two of the Cork Street Galleries take us back to Neo- 
Realism: Jack Simcock at the Piccadilly, and George Chap- 
man whose etchings, The Rhondda Suite are at St. George’s 
Gallery. Both use the sombre industrial or agricultural 
buildings and poor houses monumentally. Simcock peoples 
his foregrounds with half-seen figures who merge with the 
texture of the surrounding stone-built cottages like dark 
ghosts. Their curious stylisation is out of key with the rest 
of the picture, and endanger the sincerity of his highly indi- 
vidual work. George Chapman has made the Rhondda 
Valley, with its mountainous background, its dreary little 
miners’ houses, its pit-heads and appalling ugliness into 
something of romant’c beauty in his work This new series of 
ten etchings, given velvety tones with aquatint, and combined 
with simple washes of coloured water-ink are impressive. He, 
too, is rather defeated by the figure and renders it feebly and 
two-dimensionally in the midst of his solidly patterned scenes. 
He is too good to countenance this imperfection. 


FAME AND PROMISE AT THE LEICESTER 

The Second Part of this year’s exhibition amply justifies 
the claim of the title. A splendid Derain Landscape (see 
illustration page 83) may stand at the head of the contribu- 
tions by the famous along with a fine River Scene by 
Lebourg, and an exciting picture of Men Marching by 
Nevinson to remind us of the English Vorticist vision of those 
years after World War I, and the part which Nevinson’s 
exhibitions in this same gallery played in it. Promise ? 
John Drawbridge is a newcomer in abstraction with his ex- 
citingly painted interpretation called Strawberry Hangar ; 
there is a Night Scene by K. Newby who carries a stained 
glass vision into his painting ; and in more realistic vein 
Street with Washing, that now familiar theme of the Neopoli- 
tan poor quarters most ably treated by Peter Berrisford. 
Among the water-colours I again noticed Hilda Chancellor 
Pope, and a bright Coast Scene by Alicia Boyle, whilst 
Pitchforth was at his characteristic best in a seascape with 
only one small boat as a dark accent. 











Fig. I. 





Minton “Majolica” tazza, painted in light brown by Thomas Kirkby. 


Exhibited at the 1862 International Exhibition. 
(Victoria & Albert Museum — Crown Copyright.) 


THOMAS KIRKBY : Victorian Ceramic Artist 


INCE I began to write about Victorian painters on 
porcelain, many relatives of former artists have sent me 
fresh information of which possibly the most interesting con- 
cerns the formerly comparatively little known Minton artist, 
Thomas Kirkby. Several of Kirkby’s designs are still in 
the possession of members of his family and these show the 
hitherto unrealised diversity of his work. In an effort to 
repair the injustice previously done to this decorator, a 
somewhat wider than usual selection of illustrations is in- 
cluded in this article. 

Thomas Kirkby was born on April 25th, 1824, at Trent- 
ham in Staffordshire, and his father was employed by the 
Duke of Sutherland at Trentham Hall. According to factory 
records, Thomas Kirkby joined Mintons in 1845 but there 
is a family tradition that he was employed by Copelands 
for a short period prior to this date. Thomas Kirkby has 
previously been mainly associated with the Minton copies 
of Italian Maiolica, of which a signed specimen is shown 
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in Fig. I, but it now seems apparent that this artist also 
decorated a vast quantity of the finest Minton porcelain. 
The selection of Watteau style designs and cupid motifs here 
illustrated is particularly interesting for, according to Kirkby 
himself, he was instrumental in introducing this mode of 
decoration—“About 1847, or some 3 or 4 years before the 
Exhibition of 1851, all the decoration done with figure sub- 
jects were Watteau, with no landscape after, except a few 
small trees in a conventional way in two colours, copper 
yellow green and blue green. I repeatedly asked Mr. Minton 
to let me try to paint one with a sky and landscape behind, 
but he would not consent to the change. I then, for a change 
from these Watteau figures, showed him some rustic figures 
I had painted, he looked at them but said nothing, but in 
a little while he brought me a slab of French painting on 
which was a group of three cupids, and asked me if I could 
paint in that manner. I made the attempt and pleased him, 
and had then to paint other cupids. That was the com- 
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Fig. II. Earthenware designs. 


mencement of other kinds of figures differing from the old 
fashioned Watteau figure painting.” 

For the 1851 Exhibition Thomas Kirkby painted the large 
and ornate ‘Victoria’ dessert service with cupid subjects 
similar to the signed coloured designs shown in Fig. IV. 


Henry Cole, one of the Royal Commissioners, is reputed to 
have remarked to Kirkby “Young man, I beg to congratulate 
you for having produced that which we consider to be the 
best piece of flesh painting on our side of the Exhibition”. 
Some duplicate pieces of this service were produced and of 
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Fig. IV. Two coloured cupid designs for use on 
Minton’s porcelain. Signed T. Kirkby. 


these Queen Victoria ordered several plates. Others of these 
duplicate pieces are preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. V). He is also credited with the floral 
panels on this service which was purchased by Queen Victoria 
for one thousand guineas and presented by her to the Emperor 
of Austria. 

Although no sketches of floral character were discovered 
in the albums that I have been privileged to examine we 
know that Thomas Kirkby did indeed paint flowers for the 
honourable mention that he received at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 reads “To Mr. Thomas Kirkby, Co-operateur. 
Paintre de figure et fleurs chez Mr. Minton et Cie, a Stoke- 
upon-Trent”. Moreover a remarkable circular floral painted 
dish is preserved in the family and is fully signed “T. Kirkby, 
Mintons 1878”. Thomas Kirkby was also known for his 
finely finished, decorative scenic and figure subject plaques, 
often copied from well-known paintings. An important ex- 
ample, measuring 13% x 11 in. is in the possession of his 
maternal grandson (J. Norman Mart, Esq.), and is inscribed 
“Venice, after C. Stansfield R.A., painted by Thomas Kirkby 
1858”. 

In 1867 Thomas Kirkby was one of twelve representative 
British workmen sent to review the Paris Exhibition of that 
year. In the printed reports Thomas Kirkby’s essay on 
Pottery and Porcelain is a masterful résumé of the various 
Continental wares and of the various methods of manuyfac- 
ture then employed. It is obviously outside the scope of 
the present notice to quote from this report but it does show 
the wide range of Kirkby’s knowledge. 

The designs shown on page 64 were probably used on 
Mintons ‘Majolica’ glazed earthenware, while those illus- 
trated on page 65 were intended for porcelain. It will be 
observed that the majority of these designs were signed with 
the initials T.K. conjoined. Occasionally the full name was 
used. Unfortunately only one drawing is dated—Febr. 
5/61”. 

Thomas Kirkby was a keen photographer. From the 
large number of photographic studies still in the family’s 
possession it would seem that he visited Italy at one period 
and the studies that he made there were doubtless used on 
the ‘Majolica’ wares. He was one of many people experi- 
menting with the problems of transferring photographs to 
porcelain and the results of many of these experiments are 
still preserved. Thomas Kirkby was often called upon to 
photograph the Duke of Sutherland’s guests at Trentham 
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Fig. V. Duplicate plate from the “Victoria” service. 
Painted by Thomas Kirkby, c. 1854. 


(Victoria & Albert Museum — Crown Copyright.) 


Hall where he would go with his portable dark room. Queen 
Victoria was particularly pleased with his efforts and for 
several years a case of Her Majesty’s champagne was sent 
to the Kirkby household at Christmas time. The children 
who were often called upon to act as models were not so 
pleased at the time they were required to pose, for Thomas 
Kirkby’s son Henry records “it was as much as I dare do 
to draw a breath and I was always glad when the experiments 
ceased”. 

Like many other ceramic artists Thomas Kirkby gave 
drawing and painting lessons in the neighbourhood and he 
often visited Warwick Castle to instruct the Countess of 
Warwick in these arts. Kirkby was an expert musician and 
besides playing an organ which he built himself he also 
performed on the violin, viola, and violin-cello. He belonged 
to several musical societies and possessed a good singing 
voice. He also formed a Musical Improvement Society, of 
which his son, Henry, has remarked “The music classes were 
a burden to my soul, I was a violinist and at that time hated 
it. To go to the school (where the meetings were held) and 
listen to about a dozen violins making weird and fantastic 
noises was as much as a boy could bear and I was always 
glad when the season finished”. 

Thomas Kirkby was a martyr to bronchitis, which forced 
him to retire from Mintons in 1887, the last relevant entry 
in the factory records being dated August 3rd 1887. In 
1890 an attack proved fatal and he died on December 18th 
in the village of his birth—Trentham. 

It is hoped that the publication of this selection of Thomas 
Kirkby’s designs will enable collectors to attribute some of 
Minton’s finest products to the hand of this little-known 
artist. 

Much of the information contained in this article has been 
supplied by J. Norman Mart, Esq. (who broadcast a talk 
on Thomas Kirkby in the Midland Home Service in April, 
1955), Miss S. Mart, Mrs. A. M. Sagar (nee Mart) and by 
Henry Kirkby who now lives in Australia. The writer grate- 
fully acknowledges the generous co-operation that he has 
received from all these members of Thomas Kirkby’s family. 
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Fig. I. Writing table veneered with “fiddle-back” mahogany, on turned legs with reeded 
caps. About 1795. Photograph by courtesy of Sotheby & Co. 


THE CARLTON HOUSE TABLE 


N common with several other pieces of XVIIIth century 
English furniture, notably the Pembroke table and the 
Canterbury, the Carlton House table has a familiar name of 
which the origin has not yet been traced. The connection 
with Carlton House, home of the Prince of Wales, later 
Prince Regent and George IV, is a tenuous one and seems 
to rest on no more than tradition. At Buckingham Palace 
is a rosewood writing-table, of Carlton House type, with a 
curved back and a single-tiered upper structure, dating from 
about 1815 ; more than 20 years after the first mention of 
such tables under that name. This Royal writing-table is 
illustrated in H. Clifford Smith’s Buckingham Palace (1931), 
page 237, fig. 292, where it is stated that “no documentary 
evidence, however, exists to show that tables of this particular 
pattern had any connection with Carlton House or its Royal 
owner”. 

As early as 1796, and again in 1798, the firm of Gillows 
of Lancaster had entries and drawings in their Cost Books 
entitled “Carlton House Table”, and one was made by them 
for the Earl of Derby in the latter year. Both sketches are 
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illustrated in Herbert Cescinsky’s English Furniture of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii, figs. 376 and 379. 

Slightly earlier, in the Appendix to Thomas Sheraton’s 
Drawing Book, is a design for a table of Carlton House type, 
differing from the usual pattern by the addition of a lower 
plain platform between the four legs. The engraving is 
dated 1793 and is captioned “Lady’s Drawing and Writing 
Table”. It is stated by the author that it may be made in 
either mahogany or satinwood, and that the rising desk in 
the centre is to be made to slide forward and will “serve 
to draw upon: and the small drawers below the coves at each 
end will be found convenient for colours”. 

It may well be that Sheraton thought of it as suitable for 
use by young ladies while practising the art of water-colour 
painting, but none seem to have survived that bear evidence 
of having been used for the purpose. Sheraton was not alone 
in giving his designs for furniture names that no longer 
apply to them. No less a man than Thomas Chippendale, for 
instance, designated what we call Console Tables “Frames for 
Marble Slabs”, and wine-coolers are termed “Cisterns”’. 
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Fig. II. “A gentleman’s writing table” 
issued in 1793. 
is dated 1792. 


The earliest representation of a writing table of Carlton 
House type appeared in The Cabinet Makers’ London Book 
of Prices and Designs of Cabinet Work, of which the second 
edition was issued in 1793. The engraving, shown here in 
Fig. II, is dated Oct. 5, 1792, and is from a design by 
George Hepplewhite, engraved by H. E'bon, “21 St. Martin’s 
le Grand”. Hepplewhite’s own book, The Cabinet-makers’ 
and Upholsterers’ Guide, was published by his widow, Alice, 
in 1788 two years after his death. Like Sheraton, Hepple- 
white does not seem to have been a practical cabinet-maker 
himself, neither furniture nor bill-heads have so far been 
traced to either of these men, and they remain at present 
only as designers. 

The engraving in the London Book of Prices shows al- 
ternative front ends to the superstructure of the table, and 
the letterpress gives some interesting details of the cost of 
manufacture so far as labour was concerned. It reads as 
follows: 

“A GENTLEMAN’s WRITING TABLE as in Plate 21. 
FOUR feet six inches long, two feet six inches wide, 
made as either end, a cupboard in each hollow part, 
veneer’d front and top, the back veneer’d cross-way, 


on plain taper legs ... 8 00 





, from the London Book of Prices, 
This engraving, after a design by George Hepplewhite, 
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EXTRAS 
Each inch, more or less, in rigsele Pee 
Ditto in width 010 
Veneering partition edges eskew or 
cross-way, at per foot extra . ; 
Ditto with king, tulip, or any other 
hard wood, at per foot 
A front edge between the top mould- 
ing and drawers és 
Lipping the standing board for cloth, 
to be set against cleaning up, when 
solid. 
A flap, horse, and bottom in ditto ... 
If the top moulding is continued down 
the sweep part, when made as _ 
hand end i 
Making part of the top of the wings or 
back to rise, with a horse and bottom 
to ditto, each ... 
Sawing out each leg .. 
Oiling and polishing .. 

This design of Hepplewhite’ $ varies s litt rom 
the actual table shown here in Fig. I. The 
principal divergence is in the ends of the upper 
part; they are neither coved nor upright, but des- 
cend in steps each of which is fitted with a drawer. 
The legs, instead of being tapered and square are 
tapered and round with attractive reeded caps, 
which would date it to within a very few years of 
1800. An exactly similar table to the one illus- 
trated here is to be seen in the Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Furniture (1954 edition), vol. iii, page 257, 
fig.41. In the same work is shown another Carlton 
House table (ibid, fig. 40), having square tapered 
and reeded legs surmounted by carved oval 
paterae. It was at one time at Holme Lacy, 
Herefordshire, the contents of which were dis- 
persed many years ago. The Dictionary gives 
the date of this particular table as “circa 1780”. 

Surviving examples of the Carlton House 
table are almost all of the highest quality. This 
may be due to the fact that they were made 
when English cabinet-making was at its best, 
but it was a design of table that demanded a 
good maker and would hardly have been attempted by a 
second-rate man. Above all, the curved back was a compli- 
cated piece of construction that needed considerable skill in 
the making, and the fact that XVIIIth century examples 
retain their perfect shaping pays tribute to the anonymous 
craftsmen. Most of the tables were veneered with carefully 
chosen “fiddle-back” mahogany, the edges cross-banded and 
the drawers with cock beads; all signs of extra care and 
cost. Remaining period examples in satinwood are very few; 
the use of that wood, which is tricky to work in large pieces, 
was also an expensive business. After seeing a satinwood 
Carlton House table, we can recall the words of Sheraton in 
speaking of this wood: “no instance in nature yet discovered 
does exceed the beauty of the richest sort of it”. 

The Carlton House table, along with other pieces of 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite design, enjoyed a revival in the 
early years of the present century, and a number of good 
quality examples were made at that time. Once suspected, 
they are easy to distinguish from the originals, but after 60 
or so years of wear and tear the buyer might easily be caught 
off his guard. A careful examination of a period piece will 
quickly and definitely enable the distinguishing features 
between old and new to be recognised and remembered. 
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Fig. I. The great Hunting Scene: 
A panther pounces on an antelope. 








Fig. II. The great Hunting Scene: 
Man embarking ostrich. 


THE IMPERIAL VILLA AT PIAZZA ARMERINA 


N a wooded bowl at the foot of Monte Mangone, four 
miles from the small town of Piazza Armerina in South- 
East Sicily, in 1761 local scholars found vestiges of “an 
ancient temple adorned with mosaics and with a flooring of 
varied marble”. Many objects were dug up and dispersed 
in private collections ; and later the owner of the land did 
intermittent research. 

In 1881 the local council took a hand, but it was not till 
1950 that the Regional Government of Sicily gave financial 
aid and put Gino Vinicio Gentili in charge. His excavations 
and research have revealed a luxurious hunting lodge of the 
imperial family of Maximian Herculeus, co-emperor with 
Diocletian, whose palace at Split in Yugoslavia still serves 
to provide whole streets with walls and Mestrovic with a 
setting for his sculpture. 

In size Maximian’s villa would be comparable with Dio- 
cletian’s or with Hadrian’s at Tivoli. Being built on the 
lower slopes of the hill it gave itself to terracing in the best 
Roman manner and consisted of four groups of buildings 
at different levels—each with galleries, peristyles, courts and 
baths—connected by short flights of steps and related to 
each other by a central plan that revelled in curving and 
staggered axes. 

When Rome fell and the Arabs moved into Sicily, the 
palace was neglected but unharmed. Under the Hauteville 
Normans in the XIth century it became a small town, each 
room being a house. But about 1160 William the Bad lived 
up to the title bestowed on him by the historian Falcandus, 
and destroyed it. In the next century the site was a mere 
hamlet of poor cottages surrounded by hills. Through 


disafforestation floods caused a landslide which wiped out the 
villagers but preserved for our delectation a vast expanse of 
some of the-finest Roman mosaics in the world. 


By PETER STONE 


The villa is being progressively roofed, so that the mosaics 
can be permanently freed from their protective covering of 
sand ; and the slaves’ quarters and outbuildings are still to 
be explored. 

Mosaic, like glass, probably had its origin in Egypt ; and 
in the later days of the Roman Empire there was an African 
school of mosaics, remarkable in the range of colour of its 
marble tesserae, whose work is found not only in Carthage 
and elsewhere in northern Africa, but in Italy, Gaul and 
Spain, which had commercial intercourse with Africa. 

Gentili has no hesitation in attributing these mosaics to the 
Roman-African school on account of their technical devices, 
their aesthetic preferences and the choice of decorative sub- 
jects. Though their styles vary from classical to mannerist 
they must have been executed rapidly by several gangs of 
specialized craftsmen working in different rooms at the same 
time. There are many references to contemporary events 
which link the period with the African campaigns and many 
portraits with individual fashions, especially of hairstyle, 
which enable Gentili to say definitely that the mosaics were 
executed between the years 297 and 300 A.D. 

There are more than 40 rooms, most of them with their 
mosaics recognisably intact and depicting mythological, 
hunting and everyday scenes, sometimes including members 
of the imperial family. 

The most important of them is the Great Hunting Scene, 
which occupies a corridor 70 yards long and surpasses all 
other mosaic hunting scenes in the grandeur of its decorative 
composition. 

On both sides a variegated landscape slopes symmetrically 
down to a central expanse of water crowded with fish and 
holding two great sailing vessels. On the land tigers ambush 
wild goats, a panther pounces on an antelope, a lion claws 
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Fig. III. The great Hunting Scene: The Emperor Maximian. 





a wild ass, a leopard chases stags. Then man enters and 
hurls javelins. He lassoes horses. He lures panthers into 
baited traps. He steals tigers’ cubs. We reach the water 
and see the bag, dead and alive, taken on board the ships 
in crates, or slung on poles or forcibly dragged, carried or 
pushed. (Ostriches are carried in the arms.) Officials in 
richly embroidered robes supervise the procedure; and 
watching over all the bloodshed and terror is the emperor 
Maximian Herculeus himself, with a dignity that is curiously 
compassionate. Or is he just bored with it all ? 





Fig. IV. The legend of Arian. Detail with Eros. 


Another composition that for daring and movement equals 
any great Italian altarpiece is the Legend of Arion, which is 
in an apsed living-room. He rides his dolphin in a sym- 
phony of monsters of sea and land, griffins and dragons, lions 
and tigers, stags and bulls, and the more native hippocamps ; 
and while cherubs and naiads offer endearments and liquid 
and solid refreshment to all, they join in the poet’s hymn of 
praise to Poseidon. 

Even more powerful are the Labours of Hercules in the 
Great Trichora Hall, mannered and late Hellenistic in style. 





The labours of Hercules: Fig. V at top “A horse throwing 
rider” and Fig. VI beneath “Vanquished giants”’. 


The importance given them was no doubt a compliment to 
the emperor himself ; they form a superb composition and 
contain some breathtaking groups. There is a crouching 
horse throwing its wounded rider in a synchronized cross- 
section of movement that would have rejoiced the heart of 
Rodin, and a beautifully massed triple-bodied Geryon in red 
tunic and green armour. A group of wounded giants with 
anguine legs vies with the famous Laocoon of Rhodes in its 
stylized contortions and anticipates Michael Angelo in its 
Promethean struggle and dignity of pathos. One finds one- 
self comparing the Herculean mosaics with sculpture rather 
than painting, and then one notices that the figures are 





Fig. VII, Children’s Circus: Allegory of the Seasons, 
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Fig. IX. The Chamber of the Ten Maidens. Athletic display. 


Fig. VIII. 


Small 
Hunting 
Scene: 
Horse’s 
head. 


vigorously modelled with tesserae subtly graded to give a 
plastic effect of light and shade. 

The pavements in the smaller rooms are in general more 
classical. There is a most complicated and complete circus 
scene in the Gymnasium, and in a vestibule a playful 
children’s circus, the chariots being drawn by birds whose 
plumage matches the colour of the charioteer’s faction. Out- 
side the Thermae we meet the empress taking her children 
to the bath, with two maids carrying towels and a change of 
clothing. The artist has not been afraid to depict her with a 
flat and crooked nose, and to show it inherited by her son, 
whose irregularity of vision is characterized by the use of a 
triangular instead of a square tessera for the left eye. There 
is a fishing scene with cherubs pulling in the nets and a 
vintage scene with cherubs gathering the grapes. There is 
a Small Hunting Scene that is indeed not quite as large 


as the Great Hunting Scene, but is as carefully composed of 
incident ; there is also a cubicle with children hunting and 
not always getting the better of it. A most sensitive pastoral 
strip brings Hesione and Endymion together. Another cubicle 
has a mildly erotic scene of a girl embracing a successful 
athlete ; her cloak is slipping from her and reveals that she 
is wearing only the top half of her red bikini. 

And that brings us to the Chamber of the Ten Maidens, 
whose geometrical mosaic floor was overlaid somewhat later 
in the fourth century with representations of ten girls engaged 
in gymnastic exercises or receiving prizes. They are wearing 
that modicum of clothing which Sir Compton Mackenzie 
has boldly suggested to a B.B.C. television audience should 
be reduced by half—the bikini. One holds dumbells pre- 
paratory to jumping, another is throwing the discus, two 
more are running, and two more playing with a ball. Then 
there is the prize-giving. One girl holds a palm of victory 
and adjusts a crown on her head. Another, holding a wheel 
fixed to a stick used in a circus racing game, is being pre- 
sented with the same awards and is gracefully acknowledging 
the applause. Professor Pace holds that the girls are taking 
part in an aquatic competition rather than ordinary 
gymnastics. Certain it is that bathing slips were worn by 
the Romans, for one was found recently in a first century well 
excavated in the city of London. It was of leather and was 
still laced up on one side with the knots made by the wearer 
1900 years ago. It is now displayed in the Guildhall museum 
at the Royal Exchange, and a photograph of one of the 
bikini girls of Piazza Armerina has been placed beside it. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Italian State Tourist 
Association. 
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CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


Fig. XIII. 


No. 10. Two Tankards, 1639. 

In his article on the Christ’s Hospital plate, Ellis shows 
an illustration of three tankards which he describes as “Flat- 
top Tankards 1640”, yet in the text opposite he seems to 
refer only to two of them, which he says have the maker’s 
mark of G: D over a rose between two pellets (but see later). 
An inscription on them reads: “The Gift of Rowland 
Willson, one of the Governors of this House, 1640”. They 
also have the Willson arms upon them—Argent, a wolf 
salient. In chief, between two mullets gules, a fleur-de-lis. 
This fine pair of tankards is, in fact, 1639, while the third, 
and larger one, is 1667. This latter one will be discussed 
later. The pair of 1639 represent that type of tankard, 
now very rare, which followed on the banded and heavily 
embossed cylindrical tankard with a tapering body and 
domical cover which was the first true English silver one 
made. The earlier globular vessel is a small flagon or 
jug, and should not be confused with the tankard—as it 
so often is. This completely plain tankard, then, is the 
second type known. The cylindrical body tapers slightly 
towards the rim, the flat cover just projecting over the body, 
and coming to a point in the front. The thumb-piece is 
of the vertical “breaking wave” variety, while the handle 
is a simple S scroll. The earliest example of this type of 
tankard known is one of 1619 by RB sold at Sotheby & Co. 
on February 6th, 1947, lot 166. If possible, it was even 
plainer than the present pair, and has a vertical thumb- 
piece devoid of all ornamental shape set at right angles to 
the cover. 

Other examples are one of 1629 (Christie’s 1908), two 
of 1632 and 1635 respectively (APOLLO, December, 1953, 
p. 178), one of 1635 at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, one of 
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Pair of plain flat-topped Tankards, 1639. 


1638 (APOLLO, March, 1943, p. 72 and April, p. 86), and, 
finally one of 1641 at Newark-on-Trent. 

The maker’s mark of the 1639 pair is G- D with a mullet, 
or possibly a cinquefoil, below with a pellet each side and 
another one below, as on a cup of 1637 at Holy Trinity, 
Minories, E.1, and two cups of 1656 at St. Paul’s, Ham- 
mersmith, W.C. Jackson suggests (p. 120) that the identity 
of G-D is George Day. Height: 5 */,, in. Diam. of base: 
4°*/, in., of rim 3 */, in., and of lid 4 '/, in. 


No. 11. Set of twelve “slipped-in-the-stalk” spoons, 1640. 


Slip-end spoons, as they are usually called, were made 
from about 1487, of which an example is recorded, until 
the end of the Commonwealth (1660), although other types, 
such as the Puritan or stump-ended spoon had appeared in 
the reign of Charles I. The most quoted example of the 
slip-end is the set of a dozen which appears in the Will of 
Thomas Rotheram, Archbishop of York, dated 1498, as 
“slipped in lez stalkes”. The present set was purchased 
by the Governors in 1640, and bears the date-letter for 
that year. Their length is 7'/, in. and breadth of the 
bowl at its widest part is 2 in. 

The maker’s mark is WC over a mullet in a shaped 
shield as on the communion cup and paten cover of 1623 
at St. Mary-le-Bow, E.C.4, and the communion cup of 
1630 formerly at St. Vedast, E.C.2. (See also W. J. 
Cripps, Old English Plate, 10th edit., 1914, p. 432 under 
1633). Slip-end spoons were also made in the provinces. 
In his collection of provincial spoons, Ellis had one of 
c. 1640 and another pricked 1653 from Bristol. He also 
had one of c. 1650 marked with three uncrowned Xs, 
probably for Exeter. 

















Fig. XIV. Typical Charles II Tankard, 1667. 
Maker’s mark, DR under a coronet with a pellet below. 


No. 12. Sweetmeat dish, 1654. 


This charming little circular dish (not photographed 
here) is of thin beaten silver embossed with a floral fleur- 
de-lis design from the underside, and closely resembles 
that shown by Jackson in his History, p. 741, fig. 969. 
The small shell-shaped lateral handles or lugs distinguish 
it from the smaller, but similar, wine-tasters which usually 
—but not always—have ring handles set vertically and a 
domed centre. Although known in the time of James I, 
most existing sweetmeat dishes date from about 1630 to 
1665. They were used chiefly for preserved plums, green 
ginger and raisins. “The present example is 5°*/, in. in 
diameter, without the handles, and was made in 1654 by 
AM in monogram, who was also responsible for two alms 
dishes of 1650 at St. Vedast, E.C.2, a standing cup of 
the same date belonging to the Coach Maker’s Company, 
and the Hanbury cup and cover of 1665 at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. The identity of the maker is probably A. Moore. 


No. 13. Tankard, 1667. 


This is an example of a typical Charles II tankard, the 
chief difference from those of 1639 discussed above being 
that the cover, while still flat, is surmounted by a lower 
rim which overhangs the slightly tapering body. It has 
the usual pointed or peaked flange in front. The thumb- 
piece is of the double volute type. It was the gift of 
Thomas Barns, and bears his coat of arms on the front of the 
body. The maker’s mark is DR under a coronet with a pellet 
below, as shown in Jackson, p. 131. This is a larger tankard 
than the 1639 pair, the measurements being as follows: — 
Height from base to top of cover: 5°/,) in. Height of 
body only: 54 in. Diam. of base: 57/,) in., of rim 
47/,. in., and of cover 54 in. 


No. 14. Pair of candlesticks, 1680. 


This fine pair of fluted Doric column candlesticks is one 
of the earliest recorded. In fact the only set of ealier date 


noted is that of 1673 by I-B at the Ashmolean museum, 
Oxford (see Gerald Taylor, Silver, 1956, p. 113 with PI. 
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Fig. XV. Pair of Doric candlesticks, 1680. 


56a). The Farrer collection (Cat. 1924, Pl. VI) had two 
fine pairs—one of 1682 and the other of 1683. They are 
now in the Ashmolean museum. The V. & A. museum also 
has a pair of 1682. The design of all the above is exactly 
the same—the shaft is in the form of a fluted Doric column, 
but the lower half is cabled as was often customary with 
columns of Helenistic and Roman times. Atits base is a square 
plate, all that remains of the earlier hand-guard. The column 
rests on a square and slightly concave-sided plinth which 
spreads out below in a large square moulded foot. A flat 
fixed grease-pan crowns the top of the column. The present 
pair bear a Latin inscription recording their presentation 
from John Johnson out of love and affection for the 
Hospital in 1681. Maker’s mark: TD in script monogram, 
as on the 1685 pair of candlesticks at the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, and the Sumner scroll-salt at the Mercers’ 
Company, also 1685 (?) but given in the Mercers’ Com- 
pany Plate as 1679 (reading B instead of H). The height 
is 9'/, in., the diameter of the base 6'/, in., and of the 
grease-pan, 2'/, in. 





Fig. XVI. 


Silver-gilt Standing Salver, 1686. 
By Charles Shelley. 
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Fig. XVII. Two-handled Cup and Cover, 1687. 
By Charles Shelley. 


No. 15. Standing salver, 1686. 


This is a silver-gilt salver on a plain circular foot with 
an ornamental rim. It was made by a goldsmith whose 
mark was a crowned S, and who has now been identified 
as Charles Shelley who did much fine work for Charles II, 
the nobility and various Livery Companies. Some 30 
pieces, dating from c. 1663 to 1687 are now recognised as 
his work, the two pieces at Christ’s Hospital (see also next 
item) being apparently his last known work. The diameter 
is 104 in. Height, 2°*/, in. The diameter of the base of 
the circular foot is nearly 4 */, in. 


No. 16. Two-handled cup and cover, 1687. 


This two-handled cup, formerly known as a posset cup 
or porringer, is of silver-gilt and quite plain except for 
foliage cut-card work round the base and on the cover 
which has a gadrooned border and a broad knopped baluster 
finial. On one side are engraved the arms of the Hospital 
and the other side those of Mr. James St. Amand, Armourer, 
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Fig. XVIII. Pair of cast Candlesticks. 
By Anthony Nelme, 1697. 
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and the date 1756. Ellis mentions that the arms are not 
really those of St. Amand at all, but were born by a Mr. 
Samon who had altered his name to St. Amand, but had not 
troubled to change his original arms! He was also the 
donor of several other items to be mentioned shortly. The 
bowl of the cup is of the usual bell-shape with scrolled and 
cusped lateral handles. The maker’s mark is S crowned 
for Charles Shelley, as on the previous piece. Height: 6 
in. Diam of rim: 44 in. 


No. 17. Pair of candlesticks, 1697. 


Presented by James St. Amand. It was this more sturdy 
type of candlestick which followed the Doric column variety 
already discussed (No. 14). Instead of being raised from 
sheet silver and hammered by hand, it was cast, that is to 
say a model in wax was made from which a mould was 
prepared. The silver was then liquified and poured into 
the mould. After cooling, the candlestick was cleaned and 
polished. Any ornaments were cast separately and soldered 
on in the required places. The present pair represents the 
cast candlestick in its plainest form—and very satisfying 
and beautiful it is. In some cases the shaft was octagonal, 
in others gadrooning was introduced both on the socket, 
shaft and base. When the base was circular faceting pro- 
duced an additional reflection which was particularly 
effective owing largely to the comparative shortness of the 
shaft and consequent nearness of the flame. 

The present pair is absolutely plain, with a baluster shaft 
and octagonal stepped base. There are no nozzles. Maker’s 
mark: Ne for Anthony Nelme. Height: 6 in. Diam. of 
base 3*/, in. When describing a pair of octagonal based 
gadrooned candlesticks of 1692 from the Ellis collection, 
Jackson (History, p. 860) declared his opinion that there 
is little doubt that they, and others like them, originally 
had loose wax-pans or nozzles, which have been lost in 
course of time. 


No. 18. Set of three castors, 1699.' 


This attractive set of “light-house” castors was also made 
by Anthony Nelme, and presented by Mr. St. Amand. 
The earliest known castors were of cylindrical form with 
a gadrooned or plain moulded base. A particularly beautiful 
set with a sort of corrugated lower half, dated 1683, is 
shown by Jackson (History, p. 835, fig. 1080). The present 
set, being 1699, is approaching the time when the vase- 
shaped castor of the Anne period was to supersede the 
cylindrical type. The lids, or tops of the castors are pierced 
with a floral pattern, and are surmounted with ball finials. 
They are connected to the body, which is plain except for 
the Amand arms, by a bayonet joint. The height of the 
large castor is 7°/,o in., and a base diameter of 3'/, in. 
The respective measurements of the smaller pair are 6 in. 
and 24 in. 


No. 19. Pair of Salts, 1709. 


This charming little pair of Anne salts was made by 
Thomas Ash in 1709, but the name of their donor seems 
not to have been recorded. They are circular in shape with 
convex sides, a narrow moulding at the mouth, and a 
moulded base with a concave section. Except for the en- 
graved crest they are quite plain. Height: 1'/, in. Diam. 
of rim 2.1 in., and of the base, 2 '/, in. 


1 By a misprint the illustration of the castors in Ellis’ article has 
the date 1599 instead of 1699. 
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Fig. XIX. Set of three Castors, 1699. By Anthony Nelme. 


No. 20. Fug, silver-gilt, 1810. 

Except for the Nuremberg cup, this is the last piece of 
“Antique” plate to be discussed. The “modern” large 
cups and rose-water dish of about 1840 or 1850 do not 
concern us. The jug is the work of Paul Storr (1771-1844). 
Before describing it a few words about this famous gold- 
smith may be of interest. 

Paul Storr was made free in 1792 and joined William 





Fig. XX. Silver-gilt Jug. By Paul Storr, 1810. 
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Fig. XXI. The Nuremberg Cup, c. 1650. By Reinhold Riel. 


Frisbee, a plate-worker of 5, Cock Lane, Snow Hill, near 
Smithfield Market. Their joint mark was entered in 1792, 
and in their first year they produced a two-handled vase 
of Greek form. Paul soon started on his own, and from 
1796-1807 was at 20, Air St., Piccadilly. It was here that 
he made his name as one of London’s leading goldsmiths, 
his neo-classical work being especially notable. Philip 
Rundell, head of the Ludgate Hill firm of Rundell, Bridge 
and Rundell, as it had become in 1805, persuaded Paul to 
work for him alone, and after turning himself into a company 
known as “Storr & Co.” he moved to 53, Dean St., Soho, 
and became a partner in Rundell’s firm in 1810 or 1811. 
It was in the former year that he produced the jug now 
in the present collection. It is of interest for several reasons. 
Owing to the lateral indentations of the rim and the high 
reeded handle it is clearly based on the Greek oinochoe, 
a jug for pouring wine. The type, however, was also found 
among Rhodian vases, especially those from Kameiros (see 
Guide to the . . . Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, 1928, p. 149, figs. 66, 67 and p. 166 fig. 
84, right). The early animal or geometric forms found on 
this early pottery were not copied by Storr—in fact in his 
day they may not have been on exhibition—but was con- 
tent to cover the body with a large eagle over the Christ’s 
Hospital arms in the centre, with large and small roses and 
sunflowers at the sides. Below this decoration is a band 
of slanting palmette (anthemion or honeysuckle) alternating 
with lotus pattern—the only truly Greek motif in the 
decoration. The high looped reeded handle has a mask 
at its juncture with the shoulder of the jug. The round 
base has a honeysuckle motif, and a plain sub-base. Height 
to rim: 10°/, in. and to top of handle: 12°/, in. Greatest 
circumference over handle mask: 22'/, in. Circumference 
of base 44 in. 


(continued at foot of next page) 


THE HUMANIST HOLBEIN 


ROBABLY what the Bale show on Holbein best com- 

municates is the shift from one age to another. And 
this has not been inadvertent. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
hibition was timed to go with exercises commemorating the 
Quincentary of the university at the head of the Rhine. 
Also flowing to the same destination is an exhibit—this ar- 
ranged by the City itself—on the printer Johannes Froben 
(1460-1527), who collaborated much with Holbein le Jeune 
and thus further helped make Bale a stronghold for 
Humanism. 

According to Prof. Georg Schmidt, Conservateur at the 
Bale Musée des Beaux-Arts, who arranged the artistic exhibit 
in 15 rooms of his institution, a double set of facts conjoin 
to guarantee importance to his enterprise. Never before, 
he claims, have all four Holbeins—two from a first genera- 
tion, two from a second—been assembled in a common 
show, and this, again, has been fit within the orbit of other 
contemporaries and predecessors. Thus time itself is almost 
on show at the Swiss university city! 

As befits such an approach, the exhibit suspends, even 
before one enters the first of the 15 rooms, excerpts from 
earlier mural-paintings. These properly suggest a mingling 
of the rude and the sensitive. Thereafter, among the three 
rooms devoted to the Vieux (who presumably died in 1519), 
a beginning might well be made with the altarpieces. And 
likewise with the religious delineations. Whatever their 
competence, they announce descent from a time of exact and 
almost medieval fashioning. Certain portraits even imply the 
ancestry of a coin! At any rate, exactitude was the com- 
pulsion here. Exactitude and almost undeviating adherence 
to inherited modes. If certain figures, for instance, are set 
against arcades and columns, the intervening space does not, 
as it were, seem to have been populated. Even various heads, 
settled back within niches, are aligned as if they were statues. 
At the same time, the shaping was that of a master: the 
hand obeyed the eye. Nevertheless, the Elder outstripped 
these limitations when devoting himself to line-drawings. 
As in “Portrait of a 34-year-old Woman” and “Portrait of a 
Young Man”, he modelled more fully. Actually, it appears, 
the images had created their own ambience. Nor should one 
overlook the double portrait of his sons Ambrosius and Hans 
—the former (and older) already with an alderman’s serious- 
ness, while Hans possesses that illumination he put into his 
work at his best. Possibly the very finest of these drawings— 
No. 76 in the catalogue—depicts a woman enswaddled in 
sheet-like white. Perhaps her nose is too large, her mouth 
too soft—yet there she stands still living today and the em- 
bodiment of a spirit already transcending the religiosity of 
his beginning. 

His brother Sigmund seems rather his tangent—not only 
failing to merge figure and background (as in his “Temple 
Visit of Mary’), but overcrowding his personages in another 
temple-scene and hardly disposing them aptly. Also a dis- 
concerting dwarfishness assailed such figures, as if their maker 
could never have accorded them with the Golden Mean. 
Best, perhaps, was a woodcut—“Christ Whipping the Money- 
changers”—but here, too, a peculiar stumpiness infested the 
group. One can only ascribe it to a certain maladroitness. 

As for Ambrosius, from the next generation, he often ap- 
proached the mere craftsman. He might have produced ex- 
cellent maps; his book-plates impress; even his letters 
show a hand that could cut in small compass. Unfortunately, 
he overpeopled his crowds in oils or exaggerated the senti- 
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ment in religious depictions. Only in portraits did he excel, 
and his portrait of a woman with braided hair (No. 104), and 
particularly that of a “Young Man” (92) are very fine. 
No appurtenance clutters the background here and the head 
merges with it in an unflawed unity. 

Holbein the Younger also knew his craft of wood-carving. 
In fact, it is significant that both in gravure and oil he delights 
in portraying the labours in a workshop. At the very least 
he might have been only a man of his hands. But a larger 
feeling enkindled him. His portraits, if employing a Renais- 
sance portal as background, convey a binding rhythm even 
with such elements. And his line-portraits actually swell 
with the sense of some plastic pulsation arising within them. 
A spring-time radiance imbues such effigies as “Junker 
Benedikt von Hertenstein” and elsewhere portraits seem to 
have been modelled by some hand within the very tissue. 
This, his early phase, culminated with his celebrated recum- 
bent Christ—Eyes glazed, Mouth fixed, Hands already as- 
suming a coppery green. Maturing, he divested himself of 
his springtime mood for the “Family Portrait” from th 
Mauritshuis and the “Unknown Woman” (179)—both re- 
flections of composure and an adjusted mind. There followed 
the portraits of Erasmus, of which several had been assembled. 
These explicitly revealed, as did previous works by implica- 
tion, the humanistic currents then invading Europe. Both 
men doubtless influenced each other. Both dropped the 
chains of an earlier bondage. Thus the full manhood of 
Holbein le Jeune exactly converged with that moment—the 
combined advent of the Reformation and the Revival of 
Learning—when Germanic Europe at last flowered. This 
is not the least compelling aspect of a show appropriately 
commemorating a University where much has been done 
to liberate the human mind. 
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(continued from previous page) 


No. 21. The Nuremberg Cup. 


This typical Nuremberg cup is the work of Reinhold 
Riel who was Master about 1641, and apparently died in 
1686. He was at the height of his output in c. 1650 and 
this is as near as we can get to dating the cup. For details 
of his numerous other Works reference should be made to 
Marc Rosenberg’s Goldschmiede Merkzeichen under the 
heading “Niirnberg”. It is of the usual heavily lobed type 
with a plain short stem having a large central knop. The 
lobed cover is surmounted by a tall floral finial of narrow 
silver-gilt bent sheet. On one of the lobes of the cover is 
the following inscription: — 

Presented with much love and affection to Christ’s 
Hospital by Thomas Poynder Treasurer of the 
House during 11 years. 

MDCCCXL 
On unscrewing the cup we find evidence of various repairs 
by English goldsmiths. Thus the plate at the top of the 
stem bears the mark of Walter Brind, and the date-letter 
for 1756-7. Inside the cover is the mark of Joseph Taylor 
and the date-letter for 1840-41. The mark IR in a circle 
also appears, the significance of which we have been unable 


to trace. Height: 21 in. Diam. of rim 54, and of base 
6°/, in. 
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MODERN ART IN PARIS AND LONDON 


NICOLAS POUSSIN AT THE LOUVRE 

The enormous Poussin show which has been held at the 
Louvre during the past three months does not coincide with 
either the anniversary of Poussin’s birth, death, or any other 
historical event. The long and careful preparation of this 
exhibition (in which Sir Anthony Blunt was one of the chief 
collaborators) corresponds simply to a general feeling of 
necessity: it was time that the whole oeuvre of Poussin was 
gathered together for the instruction and delectation of con- 
temporary art-lovers. Actually, the exhibition was planned 
for 1965 to celebrate the tercentenary of the death of Poussin, 
but the impatience of art historians was so great that the 
Louvre decided it was preferable not to delay this long- 
awaited show any longer. Paintings were gathered from all 
over the world—Philadelphia, Melbourne, Dresden, Moscow, 
Madrid. It is all the more regrettable that the Pinakothek 
in Munich was either unwilling or unable to lend its two great 
Poussins. Apart from these works, it would be fair to say, 
however, that almost all the great Poussins were present. 
It is pleasant to be able to add that England supplied a large 
share of the masterpieces—the seven Dulwich College Gallery 
Poussins, three paintings from the National Gallery, and two 
of the very finest paintings of the exhibition, “The Burial of 
Phocion” lent by the Earl of Plymouth, and its companion 
piece, “The Ashes of Phocion” lent by the Earl of Derby. 

This exhibition is the crowning achievement of the work 
of art historians of the last 60 years. For it was in 1900, 
perhaps as a result of the admiration of painters like Maurice 
Denis and Cézanne, that the Poussin “revival” began. Three 
years later appeared the remarkable essay by Paul Desjar- 
dins ; in 1911 the first modern editions of Poussin’s Letters ; 
and in 1914 appeared the two massive works of Emile Magne 
and Walter Friedlander. 

Judging by the success of the exhibition, the time was ripe 
for a Poussin revival. For too many years now Poussin 
has been considered cold, academic, and boring. The 
thousands who thronged the Salles Daru, Denon, and Mollien 
this summer were able to see that in Poussin the French 
have perhaps their greatest painter. Certainly the most 
“French”, he succeeded in creating a living synthesis of 
form, colour, and what can only be called humanistic thought. 
Sensual, dynamic, noble, tranquil, expressive: all the myriad 
aspects of Poussin’s art were displayed in this magnificent 
exhibition. 

CHANDRA AT THE MOLTON GALLERY 

Avinash Chandra was born in Simla in 1931. He studied 
at the Art Department of the Delhi Polytechnic from 1947— 
1952 and obtained the Diploma of Painting. He came to 
England in 1956, and since then exhibited in several group 
shows in London, Oxford and Belfast. Until four years 
ago his entire experience of visual data was centred on the 
plateau of North India. If this first contact with our Western 
civilisation gave to his recent work a kind of international 
flavour one can however see how his national experience be- 
came aware of a more universal style bringing up his indi- 
vidual personal style to a certain maturity. As Mr. G. M. 
Butcher notes in the foreword to this exhibition it seems clear 
to say that Chandra is among these few Indian painters who 
attempt to bring into relationship the attiudes of modern 
painting and the traditions of ancient India. 

LAURENS AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 

Four years have now passed since the death of Henri 

Laurens. In 1952 the Marlborough Gallery presented an 
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La Négresse, by Laurens at the Galerie Claude Bernard. 


important show of his work in London, and in 1958 the 
Galerie Louise Leiris exhibited his work in stone, thus re- 
vealing to a younger public one of the most compelling as- 
pects of Laurens’ work. But until now, no gallery in Paris 
has undertaken a large retrospective exhibition of the work 
of this still insufficiently appreciated artist. 

Henri Laurens, one of the pioneers of modern sculpture, 
was born in 1885. His work disp!ayed from the very begin- 
ning an impressive sense of restraint. In 1912, he freed 
himself from the influence of Rodin and began to study 
mediaeval sculpture. As Jacques Bornibus, in his study- 
cum-catalogue of Laurens published by the Galerie Claude 
Bernard, points out: “from the first cubist works, Laurens 
manifested a very fine sense of composition in space, a re- 
markable ability to assure the suggestion of masses in the 
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Townscape by Avinash Chandra at the Molton Gallery. 
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Painting by Soulages in the Redfern Gallery Collection. 


predominance of voids, and to create a cohesion of move- 
ment in the dislocation of forms”. This freedom in the 
dislocation of the various forms of reality corresponds in 
Laurens to a sense of space which he expresses by a very 
inventive play of mass and void. The hollowed-out, the 
relief, the exaggerated and turgescent rounded-off forms 
create an organic relation in Laurens’ oeuvre between strength 
and humour, plenitude and lightness. Laurens’ style is, like 
all true styles, a disposition of existence: a way of being. 


DUFY AT THE GALLERY DUBOURG 
The charm and the poetry of Raoul Dufy’s work are natur- 
ally disposed towards luminous, highly-coloured themes: 
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Black, Green and Sand. Abstract drawing by Guy Wordsall 
at the Woodstock Gallery. 





Painting by Cecil Stephenson at the Drian Gallery. 
regattas, races, casinos, ships a-flutter with flags, fireworks— 
all were ideal responses to Dufy’s innate love of light and 
colour, to that sense of speed which he rendered so beauti- 
fully with a single stroke of the brush or in the lighter colours 
of the aguarelle, giving a special grace, a feeling of impro- 


visation to his essentially carefully thought out works. This 
exhibition, however, features neither water-colours nor paint- 
ings. The Galerie Dubourg has gathered together thirty 
drawings, forcing us to re-evaluate the importance of the 
art in line in Dufy’s oeuvre: the line, its curve, its light- 
ness, its rigour are here triumphantly present. These draw- 
ings, some of which are as “finished” as his paintings, others 
perfect allusions to the potential canvases and water colours 
which were to succeed them, are all from the last decades of 
Dufy’s life. Black and white, they nevertheless succeed 
occasionally in suggesting the colour of Dufy’s mind, of his 
art. 
SOULAGES AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 

Of all the young abstract painters who have made their 
reputations since the war, Soulages is the one whose success 
has been the most consistently accompanied by esteem. His 
work is sober, austere—and yet not too austere ; sufficiently 
decorative—and yet not merely decorative. With each 
annual exhibition his fame has grown both in Europe and 
America. The rugged harshness of his painting is that of a 
man from Rodez who is impregnated by the very special 
nature of that section of French landscape, the Massif Cen- 
tral. “I have always loved primitive and rough objects. I 
never cared for shiny or polished metal or lifeless and im- 
mutable materiais. I prefer stone, earth, old wood, rusted 
iron, corroded objects—things which change”. In these 
words confided to a critic several years ago can be found the 
key to Soulages’ works. 

If his oeuvre is not figurative, it is because it corresponds 
to a higher ambition than the merely anecdotal: it aspires 
to the universal. If his work is both lyrical and rigorous, 
it is because lyricism and rigour are the dominating elements 
of his sensibility and his spirit. His recent canvases, less 
reflective and more dramatic, less austere and perhaps a 
shade more facile than his earlier work, do not, however, 
diminish in any way the arresting qualities of this painter. 
Pierre Soulages remains one of the most important painters 
of our time. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT THE KAPLAN GALLERY 

Over forty paintings and sculptures compose this present 
exhibition at the Kaplan Gallery. From Vuillard and Bon- 
nard to Soulages and Vasarely, from Degas to Henry Moore, 
one can admire some very fine works of art. Particularly 
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“L’Ecoliere” 
by Degas 
at the 
Kaplan Gallery. 


noteworthy is a really ravishing sculpture by Degas, 
“L’Ecoliere”. This is not one of the recent bronzes re-cast 
by Knodler in 1956 ; it is one of the original casts made for 
the Degas family. Degas’ genius for capturing a pose, an 
attitude is well exemplified—all the charm and fragile beauty 
of a young girl with a broad-brimmed hat on the way to 
school. Degas has beautifully rendered the adolescent beauty 
of the girl with her pert, turned-up nose, and her smiling 
face which nonetheless is imbued with all the nostalgia and 
bittersweet melancholy of la jeune fille en fleur. 
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Antiques Fair 


Chelsea Town Hall 
October Sth to 15th 


A XVI century Spanish jewel casket. 


A. T. Philp & Son, 36-38 Royal Arcade, Cardiff. 


Stand No. 48 
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JADOT AND STEPHENSON AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 

Maurice Jadot, of Belgian origin, has lived in London for 
many years. Last year he had his first one-man show at the 
Drian Gallery. He is a sensitive painter, skilful in the address 
with which he plays with colour whether his compositions be 
severe and restrained, or passionate and violent in inspiration. 
His instinct for form serves his compositions which are 
beautifully settled. These paintings well constructed have a 
strong firm style of their own. 

Cecil Stephenson has a very personal sense of colour. One 
can anticipate a further development in his work toward a 
greater coherency on abstraction. 


Guy WORSDELL AND CONNAL AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 

Born in York, Guy Worsdell studied painting under 
Meninski and Noel Rooke at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. He now works in London, although he is a 
member of the Penwith Society of Arts in Cornwall and has 
had one man shows at St. Ives and Edinburgh as well as in 
London at the John Whibley Gallery. His work is abstract: 
somewhat in the manner of a musician, he often takes two 
themes which he paints on glass and then works them in 
together, evolving a theme which is composed of the two 
original themes. 

Connal is the name under which a Scottish woman artist 
is known in Paris where she lives and works. Like Guy 
Worsdell she has worked at St. Ives, but her greatest suc- 
cesses have been achieved in Paris: she has received two 
silver medals and a diploma from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and has exhibited her engravings at the Salon d’Automne. 

Also on show with the works of Connal and Guy Wors- 
dell are some works by a young painter from Essex, Pe:er 
Woodland. (Continued on page 88) 












Pearwood carving 
of St. Sebastien. 
German. 
XVIth century. 
Ralph Cox, 
6-7 Castle Hill, 

Lincoln. 


Stand No. 6 
















A set of 5 Wiltshire Sheep Bells. Early 
XIXth century. 


Crispin 
2 Sopwell Lane, Holywell Hill, 
St. Albans. Stand No. 45 


A Rockingham Pot Pourri Urn and 
Cover, 21 in. high. 
Vera Sutcliffe, 

23 Brighton Road, S. Croydon. 


Stand No. 46 
A Mahogany Dining Table. 





Woburn Antique Galleries, 
Market Place, Woburn, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 
Stand No. 40 


A pair of Derby Statuettes—Mars and 
Minerva—in pastel shades. 
Reg. and Muriel Andrade, 
7-8 Boringdon Villas, Plympton, 
S. Devon. Stand No. 11 





An XVIIIth century 
kingwood Centre Table, a 
XVIth century Italian 
Renaissance Mirror and a 
Genoese velvet panel, 
also XVIth century. 






Margery Dean, 

The Galleries, 

Wivenhoe, nr. 
Colchester, Essex. 


Stand No. 22 
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A French Empire 
Gold Box Set with 
diamonds, 38 in. long. 
Oliver Bentley, 
re Me \ 4 46 Waterloo St., 
a tt TRY ie Leicester. 
Stand No. 37 


A Hepplewhite 
Commode. 


Thomas Coulborn, 
Vesey Manor, 
Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 
Stand No. 31 


On the right a Chippen- 
dale Mahogany Bureau 
and on the left a Chip- 
pendale Mahogany Wine 
Cooler. 
Stanley V. 
Hammersley, 


6 Piggottshill Lane, 
The Bowling Alley, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


Stand No. 34 
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Porcelain Mug 5 in. high. Base 

inscribed “Cossack mode of attack” 

(Photographed with aid of mirror 
reflection). 


Margaret Steven, 
5a Thackeray St., 
Kensington Square, W.8. 
Stand No. 20 














IMPRESSIONISTS at the New 
MARLBOROUGH GALLERIES 


ARLBOROUGH FINE ART will be inaugurating their 
resplendent new galleries at 39 Old Bond Street with a 
double exhibition which is to open on October 4th. One of the 
spacious galleries there will be devoted to an Exhibition of 
French Impressionists, the other to a showing of Van Gogh 
Self Portraits. The Galleries themselves occupy four floors 
and will give to London what must be its finest private ex- 
hibition rooms, with lighting and decor as good as modern 
science and craftsmanship can make them. The problem must 
have been to plan something worthy of the occasion, and it 
has been solved by these anthologies of the Van Gogh’s and of 
approximately thirty works by the front line Impressionists. 
Delacroix, with his firmly painted Le Maréchal-Ferrant, is 
here as a herald of their advent, and Cezanne with his Land- 
scape Aix-en-Provence, and Gauguin with Femme couchée 
dans un Paysage of 1884 to mark the end of their reign; all else 
belongs to the first rate masters of Impressionism: Renoir, 
Degas, Monet, Sisley, Camille Pissarro, Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
in sculpture Rodin and Daumier. Perhaps it would be just to 
exclude from Impressionism that rare thing, a Puvis de 
Chevannes, the Colonie Grecque Marseilles which some of us 
will remember in the French Art Exhibition at Burlington 
House in 1932, or three years ago at the Tate. Courbet, too, 
stands on the borderline with a Still Life, Apples, painted in 
1871, but by that time the Impressionistic technique had greatly 
modified his characteristic early heavy mannerism. 

Pure Impressionism is led by Monet himself in the magnifi- 
cent La Roche Percée, Etretat, a signed and dated canvas of 
1884 which once was in Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill’s collec- 
tion ; a splendid thing of light and air and reflected light as 
the foam crested waves sweep in to the huddle of boats and huts 
in the foreground. It is rare now to see such an important 
Monet except by loan or finally established in a Museum. 

The art of landscape is represented at its most typical by both 
Camille Pissarro and Sisley. Interestingly an early Pissarro, 
Prairies a la Roche-Guyon, painted in 1859 when the artist 
was only 29 shows him before Impressionism as such attracted 
him. The forms of the trees are massive and monumental 
in their simplicity, the earth too. It makes a fascinating study, 


therefore, with the two other canvases exhibited: La Seine a 
Marly of 1871, a piece of pure Impressionism, and the Matin 
Brumeux, Rouen of 1896. The three pictures show the varia- 
tions in the artist’s style, but reveal how much Impressionism, 
which he and Monet established after being influenced by the 





Le Maréchal-Ferrant. 


By Delacroix. 
Oil on Canvas. Signed. 


192 x 24 in. 
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SCULPTURE is 
represented by 
important work 
by Rodin and by 
this of 
Daumier's made 
about 1850 when 
Rodin was still 
a little boy of 
ten years old, 


bronze 


Le Ratapoil. 
By Daumier. 
Bronze. 
Height: 15 in. 





Turners in London in 1870, owes to him, even though towards 
the end he began to move away again. 

Sisley represents the style at its purest and is the most con- 
sistent exponent. Three of his loveliest canvases are in this 
exhibition, and he probably painted nothing more exquitite 
than the Bords de la Seine of 1876. It was during the 70’s 
that this technique of broken paint, light and reflected light in 
terms of pure colour, and atmospheric effect enjoyed its heyday; 
and Sisley with Monet were its masters. 

Renoir and Degas, the two painters of the figure, fascinated 
as they were by Impressionism and its results, never quite com- 
mitted themselves. Yet in a sense Renoir accepted the full 
implications, even with the figure which on any considerable 
scale is least susceptible to Impressionistic rendering. So Girl 
Reading in a Garden is possibly the most Impressionistic work 
in this exhibition. That too was painted in the mid-seventies. 
It shimmers with light: everywhere the forms are subordinated 
to radiance, and the figure becomes merged with its brilliant 
environment. This is pure Renoir, and pure Impressionism. 
One would add, and pure beauty. It is one of a number of 
this master’s works exhibited, which include a charming little 
study of Gabrielle and Coco, Mother and Child. Among the 
Degas the Riders on a Road, a painting in thin oil belongs to 
that early period in the 1860’s when he was preoccupied with 
the movement of horses. Degas was always too concerned with 
form to ally himself entirely with the Impressionist group, and 
belongs to it most by right of his passion for the transient 
tensions of pose in movement whether in his horses, his dancers 
(there is a fine Danseuse a [Eventail showing) or his women. 

With all this and a number of others including Corot as 
precursor, Jongkind, and Gauguin, and Cezanne at the end of 
the story, this exhibition of Impressionism should prove an 
excellent premiere for these new London Galleries.—H.S. 
(The Van Gogh Portraits will be considered in October issue.) 




















NEWS from London Galleries 


THE SAVAGE GALLERY at 65 Old Brompton Road adds 
yet another pleasing salon to the group now centred around 
South Kensington Station. The policy is to be largely con- 
temporary, and certainly the exhibition of Igael Tumarkin, 
born in Dresden but brought up in Israel, is modernist 
enough. This artist, who has worked in Germany and 
Holland and had one-man shows in both, uses all manner of 
things to give texture to the large metallic-coloured surfaces 
which he creates. Texture becomes practically an end in 
itself, and bits of wire or iron may become part of his ab- 
stractions which often lie somewhere between painting in a 
thick empasto and low relief sculpture. 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street has a Summer 
Exhibition lasting until September 17, and after that are to 
have another one-man show by Walter Nessler, who has 
continued over the years quietly pursuing that path of al- 
most Cubist renderings of nature which serve him so notably 
when he is dealing with such subjects as the Paris bridges. 
His strong, yet subtle colouring is equally effective. Nessler 
should be better known than he is; albeit he has an estab- 
lished reputation now. 

In the Summer Exhibition are many of the artists we 
already associate with this Gallery: Ronald Copping, for 
example, with his blond tonality, and his eye for sunlight 
and for the interrelationship of the geometric forms of build- 
ings. One work, The Viaduct, with a township on the slopes 
above a valley and the sun set in mid-heaven had solved its 
many problems masterfully. Some fiercely bright native 
scenes in which figures emerge from blazes of colour by 
Aileen Lipkin of South Africa, and some ingenious wood 
sculpture by G. I. Hall are among the best things showing. 

LEGGATT BROTHERS only on rare occasions devote their 
rooms to a specific exhibition, but they are organising for 
October a most important showing of Turner. In this in- 
stance it is not to be a haphazard getting together of any 
available works but a deliberate and scholarly essay in pre- 
senting his whole development in terms of outstanding oils 
and water-colours typical of the succeeding periods. The 
work reproduced on our cover may stand as an example. 
Turner is neglected here by the simple expedient of pro- 
claiming him a master and doing nothing more. The 
sequestration of the tremendous mass of his works in the 
National Collection under the terms of his will has served 
him ill, for they thus become scarcely known abroad and 
rarely appear outside the official precincts. Mr. Oscar John- 
son by organising this exhibition serves the cause of English 
art well. We shall be featuring it in our October issue. 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE at South Kensington, 
which does such notable work on behalf of the artists of the 
Commonwealth by introducing them to a London public, is 
stepping aside from this policy during September to exhibit 
104) of the water-colours made by Thomas and William 
Daniell in India in 1784-94. Uncle and nephew are almost 
indistinguishable the one from the other in their work. This 
fine collection of it belonging to the P. and O. Steam 
Navigation Company reminds us how good these XVIIIth 
century topographers could be in their actual water-colours 
though these were a means to the end of engraving, in this 
instance for their great series of volumes, “Oriental Scenery”. 


AGNEWS have their regular annual event “Old Masters at 
under £200”, that opportunity for the humble collectors to 
acquire works of authentic value according to their tastes. 
For theirs is always a wide net, and on this occasion it extends 
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from a XVth century Umbrian School painting, St. Lucy 
and St. Sebastian, to Leader In the Highlands which might 
come into the XXth. A fine Miiller landscape of 1845, the 
last year of his life ; a last flicker in the fireglow theme by 
G. Smith of Chichester, The Gypsies’ Camp ; and a horrific 
Naval Battle by Joseph Heinzius, take the eye. 

Two works outside the exhibition at Agnew’s, however, 
thrilled me more. One was a perfect gem by Chinnery, a 
tiny thing of three Chinese merchants ; the other a land- 
scape of Monte S. Victoire by Leonard Appelbee in that 
extraordinary landscape idiom of his which shows him doing 
the solid geometrical construction which Cezanne theorized 
about.. In this instance, on Cezanne’s own theme, the con- 
nection is emphasised. Mr. Appelbee, as it happens, is 
entirely individual in his self-evolved idiom, and nobody 
could be less derived. 

One item from outside London: Long term readers of 
APOLLO will remember the contributions of Ina Mary 
Harrower, who died at the age of 89 last year in her home at 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. Standing on Deeside on the road to 
Balmoral the house has now been opened as ST. JAMES’S 
DEESIDE GALLERY by her son, who plans to combine Scot- 
tish paintings, antiques, and contemporary Scottish craft 
work. It contains some of the Dutch pictures collected by 
her father, John Forbes White, mentioned in Charles Carter’s 
“Where Stands the Hague School Now?” in our June issue. 
The inaugural Exhibition includes a Memorial selection of 
the paintings of Myles Tonks, who died recently. 

GRABOWSKI GALLERY at South Kensington open their 
autumn season with a first London showing of the work of 
an American artist, Jo Ellis Tracy on the boldly modernist 
side ; and more representational work by John Duguid, 
strongly constructed and patterned, alike in the landscapes 
and the figure studies. The third exhibitor is Paul Coupille, 
who comes from the Cezanne country and reveals that in- 
fluence. In Reeds in the Durance he has a Japanese grace, 


whilst Village near a Pool solidly presents the geometry of 
Too many in- 
but he shows every sign of 


the buildings and Apples the Cezannesque. 
fluences at work, perhaps ; 
assimilating them. 





LANDSCAPE BY DERAIN. Canvas: 26 x 36 
Leicester Galleries, “Artists of Fame and Promise”. 




















CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


MR. GREEN’S MUSEUM 


The engraving reproduced on this page was printed as the 
frontispiece to the October, 1788, issue of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Vol. 58, part ii, page 847). It bears the caption, 
“View of Mr. Green’s Museum at Lichfield”, and was 
described in the following words: 

“The view meets the eye of the spectator when he stands 
with his back to the Organ; the scale is rather too small 
to do sufficient justice to the articles, nor does it include 
the most rare or valuable. It consists of two rooms, com- 
municating with each other by an opening crowned by a 
large eliptical arch, from whose centre depends, by brass 
chains, a buffalo’s horn, mounted, and neatly painted with 
the arms and crest of the late Sir Thomas Aston, of Aston, 
in Cheshire. It was used for a drinking-cup, bearing the 
motto Prest complere. Also, the tusk of an elephant, dug 
out of a gravel pit near Stratford-upon-Avon, six feet beneath 
the surface of the ground ; when taken up, it measured near 
a yard and three-quarters in length; the ivory, by long 
continuance in the earth, was rendered as soft as chalk. 

“A collection of South-sea rarities, brought over by Capt. 
Cook, and other navigators, fills the glass-case on the /eft- 
hand, The opposite one, on the right-hand, contains a col- 
lection of firearms, among which are the match-lock, wheel- 
lock, and snaphance; Turkish, Spanish, Italian and old 
English muskets. — Pistols, of almost all kinds, occupy the 
lower part of the case. 

“In the centre of the inner room appears an uncommon 
musical altar-clock, whose outer case (as in the plate) repre- 
sents a Gothic church-tower, adorned with pinnacles, battle- 
ments, images, &c. and crowned with an octagonal lantern 
of open-work. 

“For a more particular description of these articles, and for 
a general account of the Museum, reference must be made 
to the printed Catalogue, sold in Lichfield, the last edition 
of which appeared in December, 1786, dedicated to Sir 
Ashton Lever and Mr. Pennant. 

“It is but justice to the public-spirited Collector to record, 
that the Museum is constantly open for the inspection of 
the Curious, except on Sundays, gratis. The drawing was 
made, in August, 1788, by Mr. Stringer, painter, of this city”. 

Thomas Pennant was an eminent naturalist of the time, 
and Sir Ashton Lever owned a more ambitious museum in 
London, of which he disposed finally by means of a lottery 
in 1788. Pennant gave Green many specimens, and Dr. 
Johnson spoke of the latter returning to Lichfield from 
London with “Lever’s superfluities”. Under the circumstances, 
it was reasonable that these benefactors should share the 
dedication of the catalogue. 

Of Dr. Johnson’s fellow-townsman, James Boswell re- 
corded: “We went (in 1776) and viewed the museum of Mr. 
Richard Green, apothecary here, who told me he was proud 
of being a relative of Dr. Johnson’s. It was, truly, a won- 
derful collection, both of antiquities and natural curiosities, 
and ingenious works of art. He had all the articles accurately 
arranged, with their names upon labels, printed at his own 
little press ; on the staircase leading to it was a board, with 
the names of contributors marked in gold letters. A printed 
catalogue of the collection was to be had at a bookseller’s. 
Johnson expressed his admiration of the activity and diligence 
and good fortune of Mr. Green, in getting together, in his 
situation, so great a variety of things; and Mr. Green told 
me that Johnson once said to him, ‘Sir, I should as soon 
have thought of building a man of war, as of collecting such 


,” 


a museum. 

Green’s relationship to Dr. Johnson has never been estab- 
lished, but no doubt the alleged connection increased public 
interest in both the museum and its creator. 

The remarkably neat arrangement of Mr. Green’s museum 
was perhaps exceptional ; not only was everything carefully 
grouped, but it was also labelled and catalogued. With passing 
decades, museums in general seemed to get noticeably less 
tidy ; many readers may recall the happy confusion even in 
the national museums in the years before 1939, when 
bursting showcases held good and bad indifferently, and little 
could be distinguished for dust. Many country museums 
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View of Mr. Green’s Museum at Lichfield, 1788. 


still persist in a similar haphazard exhibition of their treasures; 
no elaborate stagings and backgrounds, no spotlights and 
authoritative labels, but a steady piling-up of acquisitions as 
they arrive. 

Undoubtedly, Richard Green did not acquire the great 
quantities of specimens that enrich (and overstock) so many 
modern museums, and electricity was not at his service. Also, 
he was entirely his own master, pleasing himself as to what 
he exhibited and how it was displayed ; he was free from the 
curator’s nagging watchdog—a committee, 


JOHN EVELYN AND PORCELAIN 


John Evelyn was a keen and careful observer during his 
busy life, and Mr. E. S. de Beer’s new edition of the Diary 
is a good excuse for re-reading it. On 11 January, 1662, 
Evelyn dined at Arundel House, “after which my Lord 
Aubignie (her Majesties Almoner to be), shewed us his elegant 
Lodging; & his wheele-chaire for Ease & motion, with divers 
other Curiosities, especially a kind of artificial Glasse or 
Porcelain adorn’d with relievo’s of Past, hard & beautifull: 
My L: Aubigny, bro: to the Duke of Lennox, was a person 
of good sense, but wholly abandon’d to Ease & effeminacy &c”. 

It is mot easy to imagine what the pieces of porcelain 
ornamented with reliefs in paste could have looked like, or 
where such things might have been made. Their presence 
in London need not lead to the assumption that they must 
have been of English manufacture ; the title of their owner, 
tenth Seigneur d’Aubigny, points to the possibility of a 
Continental origin. 

Elsewhere in the Diary there is a further interesting reference 
to porcelain in this country at an early date. Evelyn wrote 
on 19 February, 1653: “Invited by my Lady Gerard, I went 
to Lond(on), where we had a greate supper, & all the Vessels, 
which were innumerable, of Porcelain, which was very extra- 
ordinarie, she having the most ample & richest collection of 
that curiositie in England”. Lady Gerard was perhaps the 
wife of Charles, Baron Gerard of Brandon, later first Earl 
of Macclesfield, a staunch adherent to the Royalist cause ; 
successively commander of the bodyguards of Charles I and 
William III, and a gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles II. 


BULLS IN CHINA SHOPS 

A reader enquires about the circumstances of the original 
“bull in a china shop”, and wonders whether such an event did 
take place. If it did, when and where ? It is certainly not 
improbable that a bull should get loose, they still inspire occa- 
sional newspaper paragraphs, and not at all improbable that 
one should run amok in a china shop and get headlines for 
doing so. Is the saying current in countries other than Eng- 
land ; is there an equivalent American expression referring to 
“a steer in a store” ? Information from readers of APOLLO 
that might throw light on the subject would be welcomed, and 
letters should be addressed to: The Editor, APOLLO MAGAZINE, 
22 South Molton Street, London, W.1. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 

















PERSIAN ENAMELS 


HE golden age of Persian art was at its zenith during the 

reign of Shah Abbas the Great (1586-1628) who after 
ten years of strife succeeded in expelling the Turks from 
Persia, and when he died, Persian art fell into decadence. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to things Persian, 
especially to the Safari period (1502-1722) but apparently 
not very much to Persian enamels which add a valuable con- 
tribution to Persian art. 

Enamelling was practised very early in Persia but there 
is nothing to show that it was in use there before it was made 
in Europe or elsewhere. Indeed, one reads of King John 
of England having a goblet of gold showing figures with 
draperies of coloured enamel. There exist Byzantine enamels 
of an equally early date in the form of reliquaries and these 
often have benedictory inscriptions upon them. 

In the reign of Francois I (1515-1547) the Limoges 
school of enamelling was at its height, but during the French 
revolution the art fell into disuse. 

Canton enamel made in the Ch’ien Lung period (XVIIIth 
century) had a vogue at the Chinese court and Cloisonné, 
which was at its best in the Ming Dynasty, is also much 
sought after by collectors of Chinese art. 

Copper is the usual foundation for enamel work, but gold 
and silver can also be used. Enamel is composed of metal 
oxides and after the designs have been traced on the ground 
of the article and the ground cut away, it is filled with 
powdered metallic enamel. The fixing has to be very care- 
fully controlled as the colours vary with the temperature and 
the length of exposure to heat. The enamel is then polished 
until it achieves its decorative perfection. 

The last seat of enamelling in Persia was in Ispahan but 
the great enamelling centre of old was at Bihbihan near 
Shiraz. In days gone by the Shahs rode horses with trappings 
of enamel and today one can see in the Shah’s palace in 
Teheran the richly enamelled Peacock Throne. 

Persia in all its arts has retained a distinct characteristic 
style, especially in the art of enamelling, for it shows great 
attention to detail and Persians are amongst the best designers 
in the world. 

Persians are great lovers of colour, flowers, birds and 
music and these are depicted in their enamels and here too 
you see the life of Persia of the past, the hunting scenes full 
of vitality, showing turbaned men on their small mongol 
horses, all looking alike with their heads too big for their 
bodies and carrying long spears ; harem scenes, with ladies 
sitting on cushions with hair as black as jet, their nails and 
the palms of their hands hennaed, their veils loosely thrown 
over their heads and before them the rose-water sprinkler, 
the bowl of persimmons, the sweetmeat boxes, the flagon 
and goblet of wine. You see also the dish which holds the 
Chilao and Pilaf containing spices, almonds and orange peel, 
a delicacy beloved by all Persians through the ages. Here 
too one sees the garden groups, willows and cypress trees— 
hillocks and growing flowers, blue-tiled ponds, singing-birds 
and almond trees in blossom. All these are elegant and 
pleasing while the flowers show grace and the flexibility of 
natural plants. The colours employed are very delicately 
shaded, never harsh or inharmonious. 

Amongst my collection of Persian enamels I particularly 
prize a long-spouted wine ewer (Fig. I) made in about 
1830-40 and bought by me very many years ago in the 
bazaars of Teheran. This ewer has a royal-blue ground and 
is adorned with medallions with decorated gold outlines ; 
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verses written in arabic surround the outer medallion as well 
as the neck and the lid. Two Persian beauties with dark 
hair and gazelle-like eyes are shown in the medallion seated 
either side of one of the Princes of the Kujar family ; one 
of the ladies is playing the flute, while the lady of his heart 
is holding a rose-water sprinkler in one hand and in the 
other a goblet of wine. One only hopes that these little “get 
togethers” softened the tedium of harem life. 

Under the long curved handle of this ewer, one sees an 
old turbaned man with a beard, smoking his Kalian (water 
pipe). The Kalian consists of a jar or bottle containing 
water and a long stem with a mouthpiece. In a small metal 
cup on the top of the jar is placed slightly moistened and 
very finely cut tobacco, preferably tobacco grown in Persia 
called “Tombaku”, and on that, with the finest of tongs, is 
laid live charcoal. The mouthpiece and the stem of the water 
jar are often ornamented with enamel and small jewels. 

Beneath this enamelled ewer is a basin of the same 
coloured enamel; the outside is patterned with small 
gold stars and along the inside rim are oblong medallions 
showing what appears to be a Grand Vizier, a Sheik and a 
man resembling a Muezzin, who five times a day invites the 
Mohamedans to prayer. These figures are all rather remin- 
iscent of Hajji Baba. Inside the bowl is a pierced blue 
enamelled tray which can be taken out and which enables 
hot-water to be put inside to keep the wine in the ewer at a 
proper temperature. The interior of this ewer is turquoise 
blue, rather roughly finished off which is often the case in 
these larger pieces. 

On the reverse side of this ewer two romantic figures can 


Fig. I. 
A long 
spouted 
wine 
ewer. 





1830-40. 
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Fig. III. 
miniature of young 
Persian woman. 


Fig. II. 
Enamelled 
candlestick. 


C. 1850. 





be seen who belonged to rival clans and whose names are 
familiar to every Persian. Majnun, the perfect lover of all 
times, and Layla the most beautiful of her sex. No doubt 
he is telling her that “her eyes are like running streams and 
that her hair entangles his heart”. There are trees in 
blossom and birds on the trees and one can almost imagine 
one hears the notes of the nightingale. I believe these lovers 
come from Shiraz, the city of roses, nightingales and poets. 
The tones of this enamelling are very soft, showing great 
contrast in design and variety of colour. Blue is the emblem 
of eternity and one sees this colour in all its shades. 

The date of Persian enamels can often be judged by the 
head-dresses. The older enamels show men in quite low 
turbans but they became higher as time went on and at a 
still later date the men wore hats with fur borders. In Shah 
Abbas’ reign, a woman’s head-dress became a sort of hood 
joined with the cloak, as is seen not only in enamels but also 
in tiles and miniature paintings of that date. 

The enamelled candlestick (Fig. II) made in about 1850, 
or a little earlier, has quotations from the Koran in Nashtaliq 
script (Persian script) engraved on it. The ground is of gold 
enamel and each of the medallions is wreathed by flowers 
and tiny blue birds. At the base of the candlestick are inlaid 
turquoises and small landscapes which are painted in a purely 
European style and in the larger medallion are small figures 
also showing European influence, and these, astonishingly 
enough, in some cases have angels wings sprouting from their 
backs ; some of the figures have beads around their necks 
with a pendant which may easily be a cross. Pink is the 
dominant colour of this candlestick but mauve and purple 
Iris, emerald coloured leaves, yellow roses and small blue 
flowers, as well as the various shades of the costume make it 





Enamelled 


Fig. IV. 
Enamelled 
ink-box. 





exceedingly colourful against the rich gold of the background. 

Fig. III shows an enamelled miniature of a young Persian 
woman, her white veil is closed beneath her chin and small 
jewels surround her moon-shaped face; she is certainly 
charming and one wonders if she was the favoured lady of 
the Anderun (harem), belonging to a long forgotten Shah, or 
was she a royal princess whose miniature was made to enable 
her future prince to behold her face for the first time ? 

For many years I have had in my possession a charming 
ghalamdan (pen-box) given me by the then Persian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to whom it belonged. The pen-box is of 
papier mache and has a red and gold design but its chief 
delight is an enamelled ink-box (Fig. IV) to hold 
dried ink, which slides inside it. The young man on the lid 
of the ink-box holds a goblet in his delicately-drawn hand 
and is framed in a bower of softly shaded multicoloured 
flowers. The almond-eyed houri at the base of this objet 
de vertu holds a small bunch of flowers in her hennaed hand 
and on her head she wears a little jewelled cap ; she wears 
arm-bands and bracelets set with jewels. She is indeed a 
rose in the garden of paradise. This piece is a poem in itself, 
a poem by Hafiz, the poet prince of Shiraz. 

These enamels never fade and are as clear today as when 
they were made. 

In one’s mind one sees a far away Persian garden, small 
figures by a running stream, a flagon and a goblet of wine 
and one hears the notes of Persian music. 

There is always an enchantment in these decorative 
enamels, always something fresh to discover, something un- 
expected to find, for 

“Not a nightingale but knows 
In the rose-bud sleeps the rose”’. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


MODERN PICTURES 


‘THE principal excitements have been the continuing steep 

rise in prices, and whether anything would equal or surpass 
last year’s £220,000 for Cézanne’s Garcon au gilet rouge. 
Probably the most interesting collection was that of the late 
Edward Duveen ; begun in the early twenties, it concluded 
with a work by Pierre Soulages painted only two years ago. 
The total realised by the 82 lots was £134,130, and it was 
suggested that this was some £100,000 more than they had 
cost. In the same week in July in which they sold the 
Duveen collection, Sotheby’s sold also the well-known collec- 
tion of XIXth century and modern drawings belonging to 
John Rewald, of New York, an exceptional series of bronzes 
by Henri Matisse, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Theodor 
Ahrenberg, of Stockholm, and an assemblage of important 
paintings by various masters from several sources. All the 
sales were held during two days, and the grand total was 
in the region of £800,000. 

Earlier in the year, Christie’s held a sale comprising dif- 
ferent properties and ranging from a lithograph by Georges 
Braque to an important painting by Matisse, and including 
two Modiglianis and some Picasso drawings. The total sum 
realised was just short of £220,000 for 128 lots. 


SOTHEBY’S. From the Duveen collection: Portrait of 
a young lady, by Modigliani, £24,000—Grand bouquet de 
fleurs, by Marc Chagall, 1926, £12,800—The painter’s 
garden, by Pierre Bonnard, 1925, £9,000—Le Givre, by 
Claude Monet, ca. 1885, £8,000—Young lady in a green hat, 
by the American artist, Mary Cassatt, bought in 1955 for 
about one third of what it fetched, £7,500—a still-life by 
Nicolas de Staél, 1954, sold for £9,200 and had been bought 
in the year it was painted for £800—another still-life, “a la 
pomme”, by the same artist, £2,200—and a landscape, La 
route d’Uzés, again by Nicolas de Staél, £6,200—a composition 
entitled “Peinture, noir et verte”, by Hans Hartung, 1955, 
£4,200—a typical watercolour of Deauville, by Raoul Dufy, 
£2,600—a study of Dahlias and Larkspur, by Christopher 
Wood, 1930, £1,500—a landscape near Bandol, by André 
Derain, ca. 1922, £3,200—a view of Cagnes, by Renoir, 1900, 
£3,200—Composition, bleu at noir, by Pierre Soulages, signed 
and dated 17.6.58, £3,000. 

From the collection of John Rewald, New York City: 
Indischer Blumgarten, a gouache, dated 1922/28, by Paul 
Klee, £4,200—Jeune fille assise avec eventail, in pencil and 
coloured chalk, by Edgar Degas, 1872, £3,800—and the same 
price was realised by a pencil drawing of an old man with 
an umbrella, drawn at the Hague in 1882, by Van Gogh— 
a study of roof-tops at Arles, in pencil and reed pen, by the 
same artist, £5,000—a design for a plate, Les folies de l’amour, 
in gouache, by Paul Gauguin, signed and mis-dated 1290 
by the artist, £2,200—a pen and ink study for “Les Convul- 
sionnaires de Tanger”, by Eugéne Delacroix, ca, 1832, £450 
—a painting in pencil, pen, brush and ink, La promenade, 
by Pierre Bonnard, ca. 1891, £1,100—a still-life, in water- 
colour, by Juan Gris, 1919, £2,000—a pen and ink portrait 
of the artist’s daughter, Marguerite, by Henri Matisse, £3,000 
—a brush and ink sketch of the artist’s sister, by Edouard 
Vuillard, 1891, £4,400—a pencil drawing, Jeune fille nue 
etendue, by Suzanne Valadon, 1898, £2,200—a crayon and 
gouache study of the lighthouse at Honfleur, by Georges 
Seurat, ca. 1886, £5,000. All the drawings in this collection 
had been exhibited frequently in America and on the 
Continent. The bronzes by Matisse: The highest price was 
realised by “Grand nu assis”, dating from 1922-25, which 
sold for £11,000 ; whereas a study of a foot and a small bas- 
relief of a nude each fetched £350. The Ahrenburg collec- 
tion was exhibited at the Tate Gallery in London, and at 
many other places including Ottawa during the past few years, 
and the 49 bronzes were sold for a total of £109,600. 
Paintings from various sources: Les deux laveuses, by Renoir, 
£38,000—The three judges, one of whom is a portrait of 
Ambroise Vollard and another of the artist himself, by Georges 
Rouault, £20,000—a portrait of Beatrice Hastings, by 
Modigliani, £10,000—Trois baigneuses, by Picasso, 1924, 
£6,000—La Ciotat, painted in 1907 by Georges Braque, 
£12,000—L’Estaque, painted a year earlier by the same artist, 
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£10,000—The drunkards, a scene outside an inn, by Paul 
Cézanne, £10,000—Le bassin de Deauville, by Raoul Dufy, 
ca. 1930, £4,800—Femme nue, standing and looking down, 
grasping the corner of a bed-cover with her right hand, by 
Pierre Bonnard, £18,000—Algérienne au tonneau, by Oskar 
Kokoshka, 1930, £3,000—summer flowers in a white jug, by 
Maurice de Vlaminck, 1910, £5,000. 


CHRISTIE’S. The painting lesson, by Henri Matisse, 
20,000 gns.—The water garden at Giverny, evening, by Claude 
Monet, 19,000 gns.—a portrait of the poetess, Alice George 
Valliere, by Renoir, 1913, 12,000 gns.—La ferme 4 Vernon, 
by Pierre Bonnard, 13,500 gns.—Stormy landscape with a 
distant village, by Maurice de Vlaminck, 4,800 gns.—portrait 
of a young girl (Madeleine), her hair in pigtails and wearing 
a yellow straw hat, by Modigliani, 4,000 gns.—a bust-length 
portrait of a young woman in a white dress, by the same 
artist, 10,000 gns.—a girl on a balcony, by Mary Cassatt, 
650 gns.—a view in Aubervilliers, by Maurice Utrillo, 6,000 
gns.—a scene on the beach, Berck by Eugéne Boudin, 1875, 
4,000 gns.—La féte de Bacchus, by J. B. C. Corot, 1866, 
5,000 gns.—Souvenir d’Italie, by the same artist, 5,500 gns. 
—Scene de l’Opera, by Jean Louis Forain, 3,800 gns. and, at 
the same price, a seascape, dated 1876, by Paul Gauguin. 

MORRISON, McCHLERY’S, GLASGOW. A view on 
the Scheldt at Antwerp, 1871, by Eugéne Boudin, £3,000— 
a view on the river Forth, by Sir D. Y. Cameron, £200— 
Castle Urquhart, by the same artist, £140. 


PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


SOTHEBY’S. A pair of oval oil-paintings, The mill and 
The trout stream, by Francois Boucher, 1766, £10,500—a view 
of the Riva degli Schiavoni from the Molo to the bridge of 
the Ca’ di Dio, 32 by 494 ins., by Francesco Guardi, £15,000 
—a portrait group of Herman Boerhave, his wife and daughter, 
by Aert de Gelder, painted in 1722 “since when it has remained 
in the family of the present owner”, £15,000—a portrait of 
Johan Bugenhagen, the Pomeranian doctor, aged 42, signed 
and dated 1532, by Lucas Cranach the elder, £10,000—a 
river landscape, 1646, 174 by 27 ins., by Jan van Goyen, 
£4,800—a river landscape, 1633, 13 by 20% ins., by Salomon 
van Ruysdael, £3,800—Les deux Soeurs, a girl carrying her 
small sister who points to a barking puppy, by Louis-Léopold 
Boilly, £1,800—The donkey’s stable, by Jean-Honoré 
Fragonard, £5,500—Les Baigneuses, “a wooded landscape 
with young girls bathing”, companion to a picture of the 
same title in the Louvre, by the same artist, £4,200—a 
Madonna and Child, by Adriaen Isenbrandt (died 1551), once 
in the collection of Lord Northwick, £3,500—the Feast of 
the Kings, by Pieter Brueghel the younger, £2,000—Salome, 
by Andrea Solario, £1,700—a still-life of flowers in a glass 
bowl on a marble ledge, with a lizard, butterflies and other 
insects, signed and dated 1661, by Otto Marseus van Schrieck, 
£2,300—an architectural capriccio, 704 by 127 ins., by Cana- 
letto, £7,500—a full-length painting of St. Benedict, on a 
panel 15% by 52% ins., by Fra Angelico, £9,500; part of the 
High Altar of the Church of San Marco, Florence. Three 
further panels are in the Lindenau Museum, Altenburg, and 
another is in an Italian private collection—a river landscape, 
1644, 49 by 54 ins., by Jan van Goyen, £3,900—a view of the 
Piazza San Marco, by Canaletto, £1,700—a portrait of a lady, 
by Aert de Gelder, £1,800—the Expulsion of Hagar, signed, 
by Gabriel Metsu, £1,500—“‘Miss Long’s brown and white 
spaniel”, by George Stubbs, £2,800—a portrait group of the 
Lavie family in a landscape setting. by John Zoffany, £7,000 
—a half-length portrait of Lady Caroline Price, by George 
Romney, £2,200—a view in the Lake district, 93 by 154 ins., 
by John Constable, £1,320. 


CHRISTIE’S. A view of the Church of St. Bartholomew, 
Rome, 19 by 48 ins., by Gaspar Vanvitelli, 2,400 gns.—St. 
George and a Donor, the right wing of a triptych, by a 
painter of the German school about 1490, 1,200 gns.—an 
Italianate landscape with two shepherdesses, sheep and an 
angler, by Francesco Zuccarelli, 1,200 gns.——a view of a 
Dutch walled town, signed and dated 1648, 15 by 19 ins., 
by Jan van Goyen, 1,150 gns.,—a scene in northern Italy, by 
Adam Pynacker, 1,200 gns.—the terrace of a Palace, with 
figures, 15 by 11 ins., by Hubert Robert, 1,100 gns.—the Bell 
Inn, signed, by George Morland, 800 gns.—a watercolour view 
of Orford, Suffolk, by J. M. W. Turner, 2,600 gns.—a pair of 
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paintings of landscapes with ladies and gentlemen on horseback, 
dated 1755 and 1756, by Judith Lewis, 2,200 gns.—a view of old 
Westminster Bridge, 31 x 48 ins., by Samuel Scott, £2,700 gns. 
—a view of the Thames at Chelsea, 1784, 30 by 60 ins., by 
Thomas Whitcombe, 2,000 gns.—a conversation group of 
three gentlemen, by Francis Wheatley, 600 gns.—the Royal 
Oak, yokels and waggoners at the steps of an inn, by William 
Shayer senior, 620 gns.—a portrait of a woman, by Sir 
Anthony van Dyck, 6,000 gns. ; the companion picture is in 
the Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp—The Entombment, 
by Mathieu le Nain, 5,800 gns.—a capriccio, a ruin with 
labourers, 74 by 6 ins., by Francesco Guardi, 1,400 gns.—a 
portrait of Mile. Gerard, by Louis-Léopold Boilly, 1,900 gns. 
—also by Boilly: a portrait of Mme. Chenard, 480 gns., a 
full-length portrait of a young woman, 1,500 gns., and a self- 
portrait, dated 1799, 1,100 gns.—a portrait of Thomas Wilson 
of Preston, by George Romney, 650 gns.—a pair of conver- 
sation groups, by Teodoro Matteini, Venice, 1805, 950 gns. 
—a castle in a wooded landscape, by Salomon van Ruysdael, 
700 gns.—a portrait of a girl, by Benjamin Gerritsz Cuyp, 
1,000 gns. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S. Flowers in a basket, by 
a painter of the early XVIIth century Flemish school, £2,100 
—a market place at Rome, by P. Wouvermann, £165—a view 
at Troutbeck, with rustics and cattle, 27 by 36 ins., by J. C. 
Ibbetson, £290—a Venetian canal scene, by Guardi, £390— 
Peasants and horses outside the Red Lion inn, 19 by 23 ins., 
by W. Shayer senior, £150—a pair of wash drawings of French 
street scenes, by C. Meyers, 1804, £140. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S. A nude girl before 
a crimson draped background, by William Etty, £95. 


BONHAM’S. The East Indiaman “Agincourt”, by T. 
Baines, 54 gns.—a romantic harbour scene with shipping, 36 
by 51 ins., by Claude Joseph Vernet, 140 gns.—a pair of 
pictures of battle scenes, each 38 by 75 ins., by Jacques 
Courtois, 170 gns.—the Judgment of Solomon, by a painter 
of the early XVIIIth century Italian school, 100 gns.—a 
watercolour view of a lake in Suffolk, by Paul Sandby, £54— 
a pair of landscapes with figures, by G. Smith, £194 5s, 0d. 
—fishing boats off a jetty with figures, etc., 25 by 30 ins., 
perhaps by Clarkson Stanfield, 72 gns.—Timber Road, near 
Richmond, Quebec, by F. S. Coburn, £241 10s. 0d. 


MORRISON, McCHLERY’S, GLASGOW. A landscape 
with buildings, figures and poultry, dated 1675, by Jan 
Wijnants, £150—soldiers occupying a village, dated 1653, by 


Joost-Cornelisz Droogsloot, £120—a moorland landscape, with 
figures and animals, by William Collins, £48. 


HENRY SPENCER & SONS, RETFORD, NOTTS., at 
Eastfield Farm, Tickhill. Flowers in a sculptured vase, by 
J. van Neesen, £42—a wooded landscape, attributed to M. 
Hobbema, £22—a portrait of a nobleman, aged 52, dated 
1640, by a painter of the English school, £40—a Lakeland 
landscape, by J. C. Schultz, £22. 





MODERN ART IN PARIS AND LONDON 
(continued from page 77) 


Le STYLE Louis XIV AT THE MUSEE DES ARTS 
DECORATIFS 


A style, wrote Henri Focillon, is a development, a coherent 
ensemble of forms united by a reciprocal appropriateness. 
The style we call Louis Quatorze was conceived in an attempt 
to exalt the greatness of the sovereign, to constitute the cadre 
of his official and his private life as well. This exhibition 
consists of a fine ensemble of furniture, tapestries, and objects 
—vases, musical instruments, even scientific instruments, and 
silver—in a décor quite cleverly conceived by Serges Réaux. 
One can see quite clearly how the Louis XIV style ineluct- 
ably adapted itself to the transformations of the power of 
the monarch, and the influences of this style on the social, 
economic, and artistic life of the day are suggested. Royal 
at the time of the glories and splendours of Louis XIV, the 
style becomes but princely with the onset of his decline. 





The October number of APOLLO will be an enlarged issue 
with a gold cover and will contain at least two colour plates of 
paintings by modern artists. In addition to the usual editorial 
features the following articles are scheduled to appear: Part V 
of Dr. Penzer’s series on Silver Steeple Cups ; Part IV of Mr. 
Hugh Tait’s series on the Bow exhibition at the British 
Museum ; Two Scottish artists, Wilkie and Phillip by Charles 
Carter; the Art of Eileen Young by Victor Rienaecher ; a 
Chippendale Gothic Bookcase by Ralph Fastnedge ; and an 
Autumn Book section. 





Register of New York Galleries 


Gallery 


Specialities 





WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
14 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
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Contemporary Paintings. Exhibitions 


Fine Paintings of all Schools. 


Fine Paintings. 


Paintings and Drawings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIllth Century 


Fine Paintings and Drawings 











Register of London Picture Dealers 











Gallery Specialities 
APPLEBY BROTHERS Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
ALFRED BROD, LTD. Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 
DRIAN GALLERY eitiaiis Chadinins 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WhHtehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY aaidinith 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. siete 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.! and Sentiment 
KAPLAN GALLERY 19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHI 8665 Contemporary Art 
M. pyre td — = Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
nate — hs at PARIS it and Drawings 
PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY sii 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.I XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
LEGGATT BROS oe , 
: h 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 
LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. — 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.I. MAYfair 3952 nate aan Nitti on 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 


French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 





Gallery Specialities 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. i : 
34 CURZON STREET, W.I. GRO. 381! XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 
JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


Old Master Paintings 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. HYDe Park 7567 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.! 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Summer Exhibition of XIXth and XXth Century Masters 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
PORTAL GALLERY Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 
16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.1. HYD. 0706 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WéEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.1! 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
THE SAVAGE GALLERY Contemporary English and French Paintings 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., $.W.7__KENsington 7495 and Lithographs 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Old Master Paintings 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.! Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| Welbeck 565! 











WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 
; Pei i Pari 
Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 
Gallery Specialities 
BERGGRUEN & CIE KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7¢. BAB 02.12 
MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - DELAUNAY 
BERRI LARDY & CIE R. DUFY - MOULY - LALOE - BRET - BAUCHESNE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° ARDITI - MONTANIER - CARLETTI 
GALERIE DENISE RENE ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 
a tat CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
ANDERSEN, BUSSE, CLERTE, CORTOT, DMITRIENKO, 
GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL FOUJINO, GASTAUD, GERMAIN, LACASSE, LAGAGE, 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° MANNONI, RAVEL, KEY SATO, ZACK 
ANDRE MAURICE LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 
GALERIE NEUFVILLE KLINE, GOTTLIEB, NEWMAN, ROTHKO, PARKER, NOLAND, 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° LOUIS, JOAN MITCHELL, DUBUFFET, ARP, GIACOMETTI 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
STAND 207 Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN Exhibition FRANCIS DELAYE—No conventional Pictures 
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A Very attractive Set of 4 George III Candlesticks, 1768 
by Thomas Heming. 
Height: 114 ins. Weight: 131 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 











Internationally 


Famous for 


Fine Carpets 








Old Silk Tabriz from 
North West Persia. Size 
14 ft. Sin. by 10 ft. 10in. 






Ref. No. 49965. 


The House of Perez 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 











GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
THE NETHERLANDS 








